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This file has now passed out of active use, Under the Public Records 
Act 1958, it mst be reviewed within five years to determine whether it 


should be destroyed or retained for departmental use, 


This file should accordingly be - 


be retained for administrative purposes for 25 years. 
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Notes 


4, Where the file has only short-term usefulness (ie extending 
to at most five years) it should be marked at (a) for 
destruction at a pre-determined time when it is judged likely 


to have ceased to be of any further use to the Department, 


Where it cannot be so treated (b) will apply, Each file so 
retained will be suject to a second review at 25 years by the 
Departmental Record Officer who, in conjunction with the 
Public Records Office Liaison Officer, will decide whether 
it should be transferred to the Public Records Office for 
permanent preservation, Material destined for the Public 
Records Office will be withheld for so long as security 


considerations require. 
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Thames House South, Millbank, Lonpon S.W.1 
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JIc (68) 24 (Draft) dees get us further on the way topggugi Giveveadibeuences 
of the West threat in the Gulf and illuminates the less important possibilities in 
that area. Unfortunately it does not yet enable us to calculate what measures we 
should take in anticipation of troubles in the Gulf. 


In the Working Party on the Security of Oil Supplies (S.0.S.) our main concert 
hes been to estimate what hypothetical interruptions we should insure against and 
the amount of stocks necessary to mset such interruptions. For the latter 
celculation we employ a committee of BF and Shell who have, of course, a far more 
detailed knowledge than ourselves of conditions in the various oilfields and of 
tanker capacity. But we have to feed in the assumptions abort the extent and dur- 
ation of the interruption. We were locking to JIC to give us guidance on these 
assumptions. 


Unfortunately JIC (68) 2), does not yet enable us to form these assumptions 

am I hope you can redraft your conclusions (and the supperting paragraphs) so that 
we can form them. Since defence against the worst possible interruptions more than 
suffices against lesser interruptions, I am concerned here only with an armed 
conflict between Iran and the Arabs. I would like to be able to ask the Companies 

calculate how much stock would be needed to meet the shortfall in oil if so many 
terminals in the Gulf were destroyed and it was so many weeks before the oil 
companies could enter the area to start repair work. 


As I read JIC (68) 2) (Draft) and JIC (68) 35 (Working Dreft) it is as likely 
as not thet there will be some armed conflict between Iran and the Arabs accompany- 
ing or following our withdrawal. There is a fair possibility that this conflict 
will involve strikes against Arab and Iranian oil terminals, and by 1971 the 
military capegilities of the opposing forces will be such that the strikes would 
succeed, There is a significant possibility (and "significant" gets its meaning 
from the fact that the cost to the economy of a shortage of oil may be about @ hune 

1 times as great as the annual cost of stocking to met such a shortage) that 
Iraq, Kuwait and the Sheikdoms would be involved in such a conflict and that the 
export terminals in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, theNeutral Zone, Qatar, Abu Dhabi and Saudi 
irabie. (I omit Oman = perhaps Qatar also is unlikely te be come involved 7) will 

streyed. But such a conflict is unlikely to last more than a month (?) at the 
snd of which the oil companies will be able to start repair work. The conflict 
might be accompanied by an interruption of Tapline, either deliberately - in which 
case it would be unlikely to last more than a month - or because of damage from 
Teanian attacks, though the damage would probably not be very extensive. The flow 
from Northern Iraq might also be interrupted - but the interruption would be most 


/unlikely 
i.J.H, Maud, Esq., 
Cabinet Office, 
Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1. 


rely to exceed three months. The chances of a similtaneous interruption of 
African oil in sympathy with the Arab cause against Iran are too small 
crit consideration. 
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such lines (with, of course, 
vents} it would enable ms 


If you could reformulate your conclusion 
what ever JIC thinks, the appropriate periods and 
ula with the oil companies, the cor eas es for oil of an Arab-Iranian 
ven if you feel able now only aa way along these lines, I 
able to formate alternative hypo which the companies could work 
“could later decide which hypothesis was sufficiently probable to justify 
.gainst. It would also be useful i mu could give some indication of 
the date when such a conflict might be i TS 


I am sending a copy of this letter to Terence Garvey, who has repre sented 
Poreign Office at S.0.S. I may be sending you some minor comments later. 


S. W. Fremantle 


Century House, 
London, S.E.1l. 


8/JIC/4100 10th May; 1968. | 


D. J. Fewtrell, 
C. Secretariat. 


Subversive Activity in the Persian Gulf 


i if. 

Thank you for your letter J/326/1 of 1st May, and the 
attached ‘comments on the paper. Herewith now isa copy of the 
amendments suggested by us in the light of these comments and 
of information which has become available recently. 


26 With reference to DI 4's complaint about only receiving 
one copy, we suggest that they be asked how many they would 
have liked so that if the 30 copies which we supplied are not 
sufficient more can be produced if required. 


3. Our draft of the Appendix of Leading Personalities is 
still being amended by our representative in Bahrain and is, 
therefore, not yet available. It will be sent just as soon as 
it is ready, but we would not wish to delay issuing the paper, 


the text of which must already be slightly out-of-date, on 
account of the Appendix. 


THIS IS A COPY. THE ORIGINAL IS 
RETAINED UNDER SECTION 3 (4} 
OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS ACT 
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4st May 1968 
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(310(68) 30 (peat) vee 


I attach the comments, including those from JIG (Gulf), I have received 
on the above draft report. 


2. If you will let me have a consolidated list of your proposed amendments 
I will circulate it for Departmental approval. If it is at all possible it 
would be convenient to ciroulate the Appendix of Leading Personalities 
(referred to in paragraph 3 of your letter 6/J71C/,082 dated 28th March) at 
the same time. 
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The NLF resolutions at Zirgibar on 10th March offered specific 
support to revolutionary movements in Arabia: and the Gulf, This may 
represent an intention rather than an immediate capability but President 
Qahtan al-Straabi has probably reaffirmed the Zirgibar resolutions in toto. 
I think the first sentence should therefore read something like: 

"Although the Government of the PRSY has publically stated its 
support for revolutionary movements in Arabia and the Gulf there is no 
evidence that they have yet provided or, for that matter, they are in a 
position te provide any assistance to subversive movements in the Gulf 
except for the D.L.F." 


(a) It is a pity that such a short time has been allowed for comment 


on this obviously interesting and useful document of which we had 
only one copy. As it comprises 38 typed foolseap pages and ought 
to be read by six desk officers plus at least two heads of sections, 
over and above all the other equally pressing and urgent work in 
hand, it has meant that we have not been able to give it the 
detailed attention it clearly merits and it has received only a 
superficial glance. 


It is a very long paper but it contains a good deal of useful 
background, It assesses the current effectiveness and possible 
development of subversive elements in the Gulf and lists the support 
given by outside agencies. 


The overall picture portrayed is one of divergent or non-existent 
aims and leadership and of very slow development except, that is, 
in Bahrain where the chances of really viable organisations getting 
support from the greater, potentially dissident field seem much 
stronger. The inerease of Ba'athism and Syria's influence is 
stressed in the Bahrain (pp 12 - 14) and Syrian (p. 34) sections. 


Be 
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(4) ‘Im the Museat ond Omen section (p. 24 et seq), both in Para 68 and 
in Para 96 (Iraqi support) the existence of "guerilla warfare" 
maybe rather over-stating the case? In para 72 the assistance 
given by PRSY coul4 be more clearly defined. It has consisted of 


(1) propaganda through Aden 
(44) ennoused willingness to make contacts and to harbour a DL? 
mission in Hauf, 


This is, in fact, only displaying overtly what has been going on 
covertly since 1965 and to say that Dhofar is now "the most 
troubled and vulnerable area in the Gulf" again seems rather to be 
overestating the case, It gives the impression also that the DLs 
efforts have the upper hand and are dominating SAF which is, in 
fact, for from the case, It is for consideration whether Bahrain 
itself is not more vulnerable. 
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Seriel 1: Pare 5. This does not really follow on from para). If 
the Uhofaris are as independent as we believe (and as para 4 
states), that very independence should act as a bar to the spread 
of any pan-arab revolution. 

2: Parva & Line 13. We believe the take over bid was ‘pushed’ 
by UAR, 

3: Para 19. I know the names change rapidly but I thought the 
PNP was the NSF (National Strong Front). 


4s Para 38 last sentence. Wrong tense, Did it come off? 


5: Para 47 penultimate sentence. I: it really correct to describe 
POLO and GLY as “of some significance". I thought POLO was o 
dead duck and the GLF of some insignificance. 


6: Para 53. Far too much space is devoted to the GLY (3 pages), 
giving it an importance that it does not merit. 


7: The PLO deserves a mention in the Trucial States section, 


8: Pare 57. Misleading. Dubai riots were largely instigated 

by expatriates. 

9: Para 66, 
(a) S08 sentenes, Not tmme:< focl significance iis2thevaniual 
exodus of young men up the Gulf where they got regular pay 
packets and learn modern ideas. 


(>) 4th sentence, There is no evidence of any hostility to 
Western interests, 


/10: 
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Serial 10: Para 74. It is probably inaccurate to say Bin Nufl is still 
the leader of the Bait Kathir, This para should also mention the 
grefual withdrawal of the Bait Kathir, 


41: Para 72 3rd sentence, ‘This is no longer true. The DL? 
have received such a bloody nose from SAF that they are now almost 
inactive. 


Para 73 last sentence, I think this sentence is misleading. 
There is little merit in comparing the DLF with the nationalist 
orgenisations. The only legitimate comparison is with the ORM, 


42: Perea % line 3. . Is ‘ordnance base* an accepted description 
of en arsenal? Is this what it means? 


43: Pare 104, 105, 
(a) By USSR, I take it the authers mean USSR and the 
Eastern bloc, 


(b) De not those two paragraphs play dow the Comanist 
influence. I thought that we had evidence of Eastern blos 
support for the NLF? 


4h: Para 102, Chine is known to heave sent arms to the extrem 
left wing in the Hadramaut, ‘This could tie up with aid to the 
DLY, Ghassamis visit to Peking. 


45: Pera 110 last sentence, This has not been confirmed, 


Owing te more urgent local problems, JIG have not had time to clear 
JIC(68)30(DRAFT), JIS comments were sent to Dik. Alexander in DO letter 
dated 23rd April 1968 and Residency ave generally in agreement with these 
comments, The paper is also felt to be overlang and repetitive, e.%. Para 
&, repeats paras 52-5, Para 86 similar to Para 60, Para 88 and Para 3h. 

The following extra comments refer to JIS comments: (a) serial 4. DLF is 
Anti-Sultan ond therefore sympathetic to anti-Shaikhly movements, DLF 
would not necessarily adopt and spread revolutionary socialist ideclogy as 
the NLF in PRSY have done, (b) Serial 3. We are not certain what the correct 
name is, It may be Front of National Strength. (¢) Serial 7, Also add 
Qatar, (a) Serial % This sentence is incorrect. ‘They are not badly paid 
and they do not constitute a serious security threat in the security forces. 
Although the ORM is ineffective, it acts as a focal point for UN opinion 
egeinst the Sultan whilst the hospitality given to it by Saudi Arabia acts 
as & block to improved relations between the two comtries. (¢) Serial 10. 
Bin Nufl is probably a leader not the leader. (f) Serial 41. JIS comment 
refers to the current situation not the future. (g) Serial 12, As sean 
from Cairo, JIS comment is probably wrong. As seen from the Gulf, there is 
no valid comparison between 3G DLF in Dhoofar and NLF in Bahrain, 


Cabinet Office S.W.t. 
ist May 1968 
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SECRETARY ! 16.) ral 
CHIEFS OF STAPF COMMITTEE 


_ (A) F320 fh, 
THE CONSULATE GENERAL AT BASRA 


Reference: 310{ 67 )54th Meeting, Minute 4 (C.d-) fief. 
. JIC(68)13th Meeting, Minute 5 (C.A.) —//¢; 


At their above-mentioned meetings the Joint Intelligence 
Committee considered the case for re-opening the Consulate- 
General at Basra after the reswaption of diplomatie relations 
between HMG and Iraq. 


2. The Foreign Office (DSAO) did not consider that the 
re-opening would be justified for purely diplomatic service 
purposes and, granted that there is still a potential Iraqi 
threat to Kuwait (JIC(67)53, para.15), the question became 

one of justification on intelligence grounds alone as a 

unique potential source of information on a particular problem 
areae 


3. Im early December 1967, the DIS made a strong case on 
these grounds but, since clandestine intelligence could be 
conducted from Baghdad, the case turned eventually on the 
requirement for local de visu intelligence. This, in our 
view could be based on the fact that Basra would continue to 
be a natural source of intelligence of threats to our position 
in the Gulf. 


4. However, in view of the policy decisions announced by 
the Prime Minister on 16th January, 1965, the J.1.C. reviewed 
the problem again on 2ist March and considered that the 
expenditure (£20 - 30,000 p.a.) was not worth while. The 
Committee accordingly invited the Defence Intelligence Staff 
to seek Chiefs of Staff agreement for this view. 


G. N. JOSLIN 


Secret 
Defence Intelligence Staff 


Oth April, 1968 
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I showed you the other day the timetable to which Mr. Rose 


Defence Review Working Party is working,in collaboration with the 
a ~d 
external Departments gf the Ministry of Defence, in relation to the 
en 


defence White Paper which is projected for July.- The process of formal. 


erdepartmental consideration will begin with a discussion at OPD(O) 
& (V7) 


and will continue with Ministerial discussions 


OPD which are tentatively fixed for the 14th and 2lst June. These will 
/ 


followed by a Cabinet discussion for which we are holding the 27th June; 


and with luck this should enable us to publish the White Paper on 8th July, 


i,e., in time for a :debate before the Hou ises for the summer recess 
at the end of that month, 
I think that it would be valuable if the JIC could produce - to match 


by the beginning of June ~- two studies of the prospects 


which would constitute the 


sider the means by which we 


from those areas by the end of 
f intervening, if necessary, in the 


uture, In other words I ; l i} ‘ficials and Ministers to have before 


best appreciation give them of probable developn 


in South and the Gulf over the next few years and, therefore, o 


je those areas without entirely 


the circumstances in which we 


you nsid what could be put 
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I think that the 


hint | acl jah and he 
which we shall need, wish and be 
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Asia and th ] This suggests a meeting of 


Sages os! nen Oh ost Sine ce NEN x ceris la 
sresence in ooutn Mast Asia a the Gulf, 


in early June able to consider the outcome 


Will it be ready in time? 
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Copy to: The Co-ordinator 


You asked me to provide you with a note setting out the sort of 
questions which might be dealt with in the two papers on the Far Hast and 
the Persian Gulf commissioned by Sir 5. Tronf. I attach two sheets 
containing a miggested title and questions for each area. 


It is never possible to be sure what a paper should contain until 
gome serious work has been done, Accordingly, I should vrefer net to heve 
formal terms of reforence any more than the Defence Review Working Party 
esteblishes terms of reference for their pepera. The questions are therefore 
illustrative rather then exhaustive. 


I assume that the procedure would be as follows: the Assessments Staff, 
after consulting all the appropriste experts in Whitehall, would submit the 
two papers to JIC "A"® with JIC "B" brought in as necessary. JIC "A" would 
submit whatever they avproved to OPDO at the samc time as the papers which had 
been processed by the DRYP, To the extent you wished it, I would not myself 
see any difficulty in the DRWP being informed at sppropriate moments of the 
progress of the tro mpers. I assume it would be nocossary to submit the 
two papers to JIC “A“ early in June. 


(J eh ” THO? ‘San) 
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Developments in the Persian Culf 
effecting British interests 


What are the threats to British interests before the withdrewsel 
of our military presence? 


In what situations might British militery forces be involved 
before the end of 19747 


What will Russian policy be towarts the area? 


What will American policy be? 


What are the prospects for stability in the area after the 
withdrawal of our military presence? 


in the longer run, what are the probable developments affeoting 
British int crests? 


Developments in the Far East 
affecting British interests 


What will happen ebout Vietnam? 


In the light of this what are the probeble relations in the 
area of (1) the Great Powers; (2) the indigenous countries? 


Depending on the substance and timing of the foregoing, what 
line will the countries concerned take towards a Vestern military 
presence and partioulerly a British militery presence in the area? 


What are the situations which might involve British militery 
forces up to the end of 1971 and particularly over the next 
year or so? 


What are the probable threats to British financial, commercial 


and other interests in the area? 


the light of possible changes in the present balance of power 
in the area, what are the srospects of « significant increase 


in Soviet, Chinese or indigenous Communist influence in the area? 


In the longer run, what are the probable developments affecting 
British interesta? 
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THE TUNE AND ABU MUSA ISLANDS 


EWART BIGGS said that an early assessment of the potential 
military value of the Tunb and Abu Musa Islands both to Iran and the 
Gulf Arab states would be useful. This might examine, in the context 
of possible unfriendly Iranian-Arab relations after our military with- 
drawal from the Gulf, whether Arab possession of the islands would be 
likely to threaten the passage of shipoing through the Straits of 
Hormuz to and from Iranian ports; and conversely whether Iranian 


a 


sesurity would be increased by possession of the islands. 


The following points were made in discussion - 


(a) it would be an advantage if the assessment, should it 
conclude, < I ike1} it 7 islands were cf no military 
value, were produced in a form which i be shown to the Iranians; 
it would be appropriate if arrangements could be made for 
done on the authority of the Chief of the Defence Staff since 
would carry particular weight with the Shah; 

sessment would need to contain both intelligence and 
strategic judgements. It was therefore important that it should be 


prepared in full consultation with the sta the Assistant Chicf 


of the Defence Staff (Operations). The Logistics branch of the 


Directorate of Economic Intelligence might also usefully be consulted 


(c) the draft Weekly Survey Supplement on "Iran", which dealt 

with current Iranian developments with regard to the rae should 
ssue, since its subject matter had been covered 

and, indeed srtaken by diplomatic telegrams which had been full 
circulated. However, it was important that the Chiefs of ee who 
would be much concerned at any development that ea call in 
question our staging and overflying rights on the Iranian section of 
the CENTO route, should be kept promptly informe Assessments of 
any appropriate further item rent intelligence on the subject 


should therefore be made and issued without delay. 


The Committee - 


(1) Instructed the 
Staff to prepa 
potential milit 
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the Gulf Arab states of the 
Abu Musa Islands, taki ASC 
(a) and (b) above. 
(2) Instructed the Chairman, Current 
Intelligence Groups, to take action 
sording to ) above. 
i 
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LONDON, S.E.1. 


Ticbep. 28th March, 1968 


b/JIC/4082 
The Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 
(For the attention of Mr. D.J. Fewtrel.) 


ACTIVITY IN THES PURSTAN GULP (i) 


Le We have now completed the draft of the up-dated 

(up to March 1968) version of our paper on "Subversive 

Activity in the Persian Gulf (JIC (66) 80 (Final)) — ee 
and attach 30 copies as suggested in your letter 

, 01 326/13 we can provide further copies if required. 


179 > 


However it has 
shown %o anyone outside this Service, e.g. 
Department of the Foreign Office, GrlellsQe, Orn the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. tte would 
suggest that comments from these and other departments 
should be channelled to us by way of the Secretariat/ 
Jdel.S. complex. 


Be Previous papers in thi have contained, as 
an Appendix, a list of leading p nalities eng aged Ln 
subversive activities. This i rrently being brought 
up-to-date, and we will send pi when available, 

but we preferred not to delay issue of the paper 
itself on account of the Appendi The Appendix to 

JIC (66) 80 (Final) is i ically accurate. 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY IN THE GULF 


CONTENTS 


Introduction and Conclusions 
Country Sections:- 


Kuwait 

Bahrain 

Qatar 

Trucial States 

Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 


Outside Support for Gulf Subversion 


U.A.R. 

Iraq 

Syria 

Soviet Union 
Communist China 
Saudi Arabia 
PoReSeYeo 


March 1968 
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Introduction and Conclusions 


The Arab awakening, a familiar phenomenon of the past 
fifty years in most of the Middle East, has come late to 
the Persian Gulf. Indeed it is arguable whether or not 
it has yet really arrived. The truth, as symbolised 
by photographs taken of oil lorries driving past bedouin 
and their camels, is that the modern and the ancient are 
being compelled to live in incongruous and sometimes 
uneasy co-existence. The power of broadcasting and 
the mass manufacture and sales of transistor radios have 
made it impossible to insulate any country - even 
Muscat - from the contemporary world. But the 
revolutionary themes poured out by Cairo radio and 
other wireless stations, although heard alike by 
townspeople in Bahrain, by the mercenaries who make 
up the majority of the various Security Forces in the 
area, and by the bedouin tribesmen, strike very different 
chords in the hearts of so disparate an audience. 


Za The first strivings of the awakening in the Gulf 
were discernible in the early 1950's. Educated and 
travelled Gulf Arabs who regarded both their own form 
of society and its dependence on British protection as 
anachronisms began to meet, discuss and conspire. 
"Coffee house subversion" is a characteristic Arab 
trait, a safety valve for the airing of grievances and 
the letting off of steam. Informal groups turned 
themselves into clubs, clubs became movements, movements 
split as their leaders quarrelled and their supporters 
drifted away, perhaps to form or join new groups and so 
perpetuate the process. Just occasionally, as in 
Bahrain in March 1965, leaders of a movement get 
themselves involved in communal disturbances. At such 
times the movement must attract to itself the credit 

or blame, depending on the outlook of the observer, for 
events not really of its making. The effect is 
predictable. The authorities step in to suppress the 
disturbances, the leaders are imprisoned or exiled, and 
the disruption of the group is effected from outside 
instead of from within. And so, if the Gulf could remain 


in isolation, would it continue. 
/3. This paper... 
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3 This paper is concerned with some of the more important 
movements which have emerged in the Gulf during the past 
fifteen years. With two exceptions, their achievements 
have been negligible. This is because outside Bahrain 
and the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman they have appealed 
to only a fraction of the population. A paper about 
potentially subversive nationalist groups, in an area 
where such groups are the occupation of a small minority, 
is not to be regarded as a political survey of the area, 
The picture it paints, though accurate, is inevitably 
selective. To be seen in perspective, it should be 
remembered that this species of nationalism has made 
little impact on the essentially tribal structure of 
Gulf society. Shaikhly rule and the British presence, 
mutually supporting and mutually restraining, are not 
threatened by "coffee house subversion". Whether 
Shaikhly rule alone will be able to preserve stability 
when the British withdraw at a time not dictated by local 
conditions is as yet unpredictable; if not, what will 
take its place, how the transformation will occur, and 
the extent to which British commercial and financial 
interests in the area will suffer is also problematical. 


4, Since miniscule states such as Ajman and Fujairah 
are clearly unsuited to sovereign independence, with 
United Nations membership, etc., the advent of independence 
raises problems to which much thought has been given. 
Federation and fusion have been discussed and advocated, 
in the interests of viability and modernity, and the 
Trucial rulers have now committed themselves to union in 
principle. But modernity, as seen by the members of most 
of the nationalist organisations described in this paper, 
is the desire of only a minority of the inhabitants of 
the Gulf. The announcement of the impending British 
withdrawal has been greeted with dismay not only by the 
Shaikhs and their tribal supporters, but also by many of 
the nationalists themselves. And it is no accident that 
the two nationalist movements which at different times - 
in Oman in 1959 and in Dhofar since 1464 — have assumed 
military proportions, have been motivated not by an urge 
for unity but by separatist ambitions. 

P58” Whilessc 
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5. While planners have worked for the fusion of the Trucial 
States, Omanis and Dhofaris have fought and died, not for 
Arab unity or President Nasser, but for their right to 
preserve their own tribal and religious customs free from 
the connection with Muscat. The Omani rebellion, though 
championed characteristically by Cairo, was in fact 
reactionary rather than progressive. Essentially a 
tribal and religious revolt, it collapsed in the face of 
strong resistance from the Sultan's Armed Forces backed 

by the intervention of British forces. By comparison 
with the Omanis, the Dhofaris have several advantages, 
principally the presence of a friendly and well-armed 
neighbour, the People's Republic of South Yemen (P.R.S.Y.) 
formerly the British Protectorate of south Arabia. ns 
the British withdrawal from Aden is, as has sometimes been 
forecast, the spark from which revolution is to spread to 
the Gulf, the path of the blaze must pass through Dhofar. 
Here, for the moment at any rate, is the area's weak spot. 


6. This is a descriptive, not a planning paper. It 
paints a picture but draws no conclusions. The picture 
could easily be misinterpreted, as one of nationalist 
forces bubbling and seething, awaiting only the British 
withdrawal to turn out the Shaikhs and replace them by 
socialist republics. So it may prove to be, for revolution 
is always the work of the minority, and there are powerful 
outside forces, notably the U.A.R., Iraq and Syria, which 
may well consider it in their interest to bring this about. 
In the groups described in this paper, groups which may by 
1971 have changed their names and leaders but hardly their 
character, these countries will find allies, though probably 
not tools. But suspicions of the ambitions of the U.A.R. 
and the other more powerful Arab countries are not limited 
to the Shaikhs; they are acutely shared by the nationalists 
themselves. In this common fear and interest lies the best 
hope for the Gulf's future stability - a reconciliation 
between the more enlightened rulers and the more moderate of 
their opponents. To consider the possibilities for such 
@ course, some study and knowledge of the nationalist 
movements is a pre-requisite. 
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ile Introduction 


Kuwait differs from the other Gulf States by being 
internationally recognised as fuily independent. This has 
two practical consequences. First, the local nationalist 
movements are important not only for their internal 
activities and aspirations, but for the assistance they 
can and do render to their counterparts elsewhere in the 


Gulf. secondly, the only foreign embassies in the Gulf 


are located in Kuwait; it is therefore from Kuwait 

that the U.A.R. subversion effort in the Gulf is locally 
directed. The Kuwaiti government disapproves of the 
activities both of its own nationalists, and of the U.A.R. 
Embassy, to create and abet subversion in other parts of 
the Gulf, but does not feel politically strong enough to 
take a firm line against then. It reaps a dividend to 
the extent that the U.A.R. Embassy in Kuwait, in return 
for Kuwaiti tolerance of its activities, has been careful 
not to indulge, or anyway not to be seen to indulge, in 
activities directly opposed to the Kuwaiti government itself. 


8. The Kuwait Arab Socialist Union (Kya Us ) 


However, the Arab Socialist Union, the sole legal 
political party in the U.A.R., possesses a Kuwaiti branch 
known as the K.A.S.U. Since political parties are banned 
in Kuwait, the K.A.S.U. operates clandestinely and is 
probably guided if not directed in its political activities 
by the U.A.R. Embassy in Kuwait. We have no information 
to suggest that it has attempted either to operate outside 
Kuwait itself, or to indulge in illegal subversive activities 
inside the country. During 1967, probably as a result of 
the correct (from the U.A.R. point of view) attitude adopted 
by the Kuwait government over the Israeli war, it does not 
appear to have made its presence felt. In 1966 the 
K.A.S.U. made an unsuccessful "take-over bid" for the 
K.A.N.M. (see below); although this was resisted, links 
are still maintained between the two groups, though Kablan 
SHUMARI, the K.A.S.U. official primarily responsible, was 
deported from Kuwait in about May 1966. 
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The Kuwait Arab Nationalist Movement 


Since political parties are banned, the K.A.N.M. 
exists only as an informal grouping of individuals who 
maintain loose links with the A.N.M. abroad, having grown 
out of the pan-Arab nationalist movement which originated 
in Beirut in the late 1940s. Its doctrine, seldom 
elaborately or dogmatically spelled out, embraces a desire 
for the union of all Arabs under one leader, for an 
exclusion of foreign influence, and for solving the 
problem of Palestine by force. Although there are A.N.M. 
branches in several Arab countries, their activities do 
not appear to be centrally co-ordinated, with the result 
that they enjoy considerable tactical flexibility. For 
instance, the Bahrain branch has generally been content to 
accept guidance from Cairo, while the K.A.N.M., after 
resisting a move to amalgamate with the Egyptian-controlled 
K.A.S.U. in early 1966, later supplied funds to the anti- 
Egyptian N.L.F. movement in South Arabia. 


10. It is not known how the K.A.N.M. had its beginnings, 
but it is believed to have evolved from the many local 
political clubs which started in the 1950s and which had 

the backing of the U.A.R. The two most prominent Kuwaitis 
associated with it, AHMAD KHATIB and JASIM QITAMI, are 

well known political figures in the nationalist opposition. 
They were both members of the National Assembly until December 
1965, when they resigned in protest against government 
policy, in particular the ban on the formation of political 
parties and the rejection of their claim to a weighted vote 
that would have enabled them to outvote the bedouin majority 
in the National Assembly. In the 1967 elections they stood 
as opposition candidates but, the elections being rigged 
against them, they did not succeed. 


ll. KHATIB and QITAMI combine their leadership of the K.A.N.M. 
with a close involvement with the party's covert affairs. 

These latter include the maintenance of close links with the 
down-Gulf nationalist organisations, the offering of 
facilities (such as visas), jobs and financial help to 
nationalist exiles living in or transitting Kuwait, and in 
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taking such initiatives as are possible in establishing 
nationalists in areas - Qatar, the Trucial States and 

Saudi Arabia - where either no organisation exists or 
supervision is strict. The K.A.N.M. was particularly 
helpful to the 1965 Bahraini exiles who took up residence 
in Kuwait, and derives from them and from a small number 

of their supporters who have received training in the 
U.A.R., a terrorist potential which has, however, never 
been put to the test. The K.A.N.M. has also tried to foster 
A.N.M. activities in Qatar and the Trucial States, and 
possess links with the branch of the A.N.M. in the Eastern 
province of Saudi Arabia, and with the Omani Rebel Movement 
although not with its office in Kuwait. These links, 
however, are fraternal in nature, and do not imply that 
nationalist activity in Qatar or the Trucial States is in 
any way controlled from Kuwait. 


12. Government Policy towards Nationalists 


In the summer of 1966, the Kuwait Government's policy 
underwent an important change. Hitherto it had felt too 
weak to risk offending the U.A.R. and other "progressive" 
Arab states by clamping down on subversive movements. At 
this date there was a clamp-down on the activities of non- 
Kuwaiti movements in Kuwait. In May and June 1966, a large 
number of non-Kuwaiti nationalists were deported; this has 
had the effect of weakening, though not severing, the links 
between Kuwaiti nationalists and their counterparts, in 
other parts of the Gulf. So far as Kuwaiti nationalists 
were concerned, an attempt was made to divide the moderates 
from the extremists. The newspaper "Al Tali'a" edited by 
Sami Ahmad Abdul-Aziz AL-MUNAYYIS, a K.A.N.M. extremist, 
was suppressed for one year; it re-appeared just in time 
to cover the Israeli War of 1967. When the Arab/Israeli 
War broke out the Kuwait Government supported the Arab cause, 
and despatched two army battalions to the U.A.R. They 
also prohibited the export of oil to the countries, including 
Great Britain, which had allegedly assisted the Israelis. 

In return for this, the various labour and nationalist 

organisations agreed not to try to sabotage the oil 

installations, with the result that when the political 
/situation... 
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Situation made it possible, the flow of oil was smoothly 
and rapidly resumed. (The only attempted sabotage, which 
was quite unsuccessful, came from Palestinian expatriates). 
Some nationalists did attempt to impose a boycott on 

other aspects of Kuwaiti trade with the west, but this 

was frustrated by the reluctance of the local merchants 

to co-operate, and also by the government's policy of 
deporting trouble makers. 


13. The Kuwaiti apthorities have thus, by going some way 
along the nationalist's road, taken controversy out of the 
issues on which they could have aroused popular emotion 
against the government. At the same time by making 
overtures towards some of the more moderate of their number, 
they have sought to divide the ranks of the nationalist 
opposition. 


BAHRAIN 
14. Introduction 


The presence of an efficient Special Branch in Bahrain 
has meant that there has been considerable penetration of the 
larger subversive organisations. However less is known of 
the smaller groups. The details concerning the Balath party 
itself were relatively obscure until its membership was 
swelled in the latter half of 1967. The following para- 
graphs cover only the more significant movements. 


15. The Bahrain Arab Nationalist Movement 


The B.A.N.M.'s inception in the late 1950's under Abdul 
Rahman KAMAL, was, apart from the Kuwaiti political clubs, 
the first active manifestation of Arab Nationalist activity 
in the Persian Gulf. It is traditionally a Sunni, pro- 
Nasser, pro-U.A.R. party, originally based upon secondary 
school teachers and upon the student clubs (especially the 
Bahrain Student's Union) which they gathered round them. 

It was organised into a four-tier cell structure, but 
although the meetings were held in secret, the B.A.N.M.'s 
cell formation was not a secure one, and there appeared to 
be no organisational structure, or concrete membership 
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16. The activities of the B.A.N.M. led in 1962-63 to a 
suppression of B.A.N.M. political activity by the Bahrain 
authorities. At this time the organisation numbered 
about 160 active members. A number of leading members 
left Bahrain to take up jobs, and continued plotting from 
Kuwait or Beirut. Of those who remained in Bahrain, the 
leadership devolved on Yussuf SAYYAR, Muhammad SHAKER 

and Muhammad (or Ahmad) KAMAL, the owner of the Asiatic 
Furniture Company. 


17. In the autumn of 1962 the U.A.R. decided to train 
young Gulf nationalists as agitators, saboteurs and 
terrorists at the U.A.R. army commando training centre 
near Cairo. Nine Bahrainis were sent for training in 
1963, all being either junior leaders of the B.A.N.M. or 
in key employment (Bahrain Petroleum Company (B.A.P. Co.) 
Kuwait Oi1 Company (K.0.C.), Posts and Telegraphs etc.) 
or both. Many of these men assumed positions of 
responsibility in the B.A.N.M. after their return, and 
one effect of their training was that in 1964-65 the 
B.A.N.M. was rebuilt on more restricted lines than before. 


18. The B.A.N.M. came out into the open at the time of the 
March 1965 disturbances, but its activities proved premature 
and resulted in the arrest of its leaders. Since then 

it has never recovered its cohesion nor its organisational 
ability. For some time the movement's activities were 
confined to meetings of groups of people with similar 
political views. These small groups, mainly Sunnis from 
the township of MUHARRAQ and MANAMA lacked both leadership 
and unity of purpose. 


19. In March 1965, with the disappearance of the "old 
guard" leaders, an alliance of a number of Bahraini 
Nationalist groups was formed for the purpose of "mutual 
protection"; this group called itself the Front of National 
Forces (F.N.F.). The alliance eventually disintegrated, 
leaving a rump aspiring simply to be a revival of the 
militant wing of the A.N.M.; its leader is Ali Muhammad 
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al Q00O, a Bahraini schoolteacher who was involved in attacks 
on Bapco buses in 1965, and continued his nationalist 
activities after being released from prison in Augustl1966. 
Since July 1967 he has been living and working in Kuwait 

but still maintains links with the F.N.F. in Bahrain, as 

do other Bahraini exiles in Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 


20. In April and May 1967 the A.N.M. "old guard" now 
either released from detention or returned from their 
self-imposed exile, began to meet again to consider the 
revival of the movement. Their efforts received a boost 
from the great upsurge of the Arab/Israeli crisis. The 
demonstrations that occurred from 6th to 9th June were 
A.N.M./F.N.F.-inspired and A.N.M./F.N.F.-led; most of the 
26 known leaders of the demonstrations were prominent 
A.N.M. figures before the 1965 disturbances. 


21. In spite of the support for the A.N.M.-inspired 
demonstrations in 1967 and the general sympathy for A.N.M. 
ideals, it would be incorrect to put too much emphasis on 
the movement's renaissance. It has recently been described 
as more a spirit than a society and is divided into rival 
little groups whose security threat consists both in being 
able to bring its supporters out into the streets in large 
numbers at moments of crisis, and in being a fertile 
recruiting ground for the E.I.S. 


22. The Bahrain National Liberation Front 


The National Liberation Front of Bahrain first came to 
notice in late 1956. It consisted of left-wing sympathisers 
and was connected with other Communist-orientated N.L.F.'s 
in Saudi Arabia and Iran. 


23. Membership of the B.N.L.F. is almost solely drawn from 
the Shia majority living in the villages along the northern 
edge of the Island; as of late 1967, the N.L.F. had a 
nominal membership of about 500 - 370 of whom have been 
identified, and half of whom are active participants in 
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24. It possesses a three-tier cell structure (cells, 
main cells and base cells) and a controlling body known 
as "Committee 17". Theoretically, these cells are not 
interconscious and in fact, the N.L.F. places considerable 
importance on security. In early 1967, the movement 

was reported to be adapting its cell structure to fit 

in with, and to make use of the Shia "matam" system. 

(A "matam" is an assembly areafor religious lectures, 
discussions and flagellation ceremonies). There is also 
a "military wing" which, as one of its functions acts 
under the direction of Committee 17 as the effective 
disciplinary aim of the N.L.F. 


25. The B.N.L.F. was largely disrupted in the summer of 
1961 by the arrest and banishment of some of its leaders. 
At that time 80 members were identified. In spite of 
this disruption the N.L.F. continued its activities on a 
reduced scale, falling increasingly under Communist 
influence. Various pamphlets were issued during 1966 and 
1967, and in addition to these, the N.L.F. produced a 
clandestine paper in Bahrain, "Al Jamahir". One of the 
B.N.L.F.'s leaders, Ali Abdulla DUWAIGHIR is Moscow- 
trained; and Bahraini delegates of the N.L.F. attended 
the W.P.C. in Helsinki in July 1965, the Bulgarian Communist 
Party Conference in 1965, and the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Conference in Cyprus in February 1967. 


26. After the decline of the B.A.N.M. caused by the arrest 
of its leaders in 1965, various attempts were made towards 
the formation of a united front by the B.A.N.M. and the 
B.N.L.F. These came to nothing, but seem to have resulted 
in a significant increase in B.N.L.F. members, most of the 
intake presumably coming from the B.A.N.M. There has been 
a sprinkling of N.L.F. resignations on account of the Party's 
increasingly Communist and atheistic doctrine, but this has 
probably been more than made up by a new intake from the 
left-wing of the A.N.M. 


ois During 1967, the B.N.L.F. made little public impact, 

Its efforts to support the Arab cause over Israel were half- 

hearted; a weak attempt to convert Shia religious processions 
/celebrating... 
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celebrating the Prophet's Birthday on 29th May 1967 into a 
political demonstration failed, and the Front's support 
of the demonstrations of 6th to 9th June only ran to a 
leaflet circulated on the evening of 6th June calling for 
unity among Bahrainis and pleading B.N.L.F. support for 
the Arab cause. However, during this period the B.N.L.F. 
was evidently concentrating on improving its own internal 
party organisation into a formidable clandestine machine, 
rather than trying to gain mass support or indulge in 
public activities. In spite of some defections to the 
Ba'athists during the Arab/Israeli crisis, the Party 
structure remained intact. 


28. The N.L.F. is well-placed to support any plan for 
civil disorder: it is strongly represented in the Bahrain 
Petroleum Company, and the Bahrain State Electricity 
Department; a number of teachers are Front members, and 
there are N.L.F. members in Gulf Aviation, Customs, 

and other Government Departments. 


29. The arrest and interrogation of all but one of a batch 
of trainees on their return from a course in the U.A.R. 

(see paragraph 33) showed that both they, and in some cases 
their cell leaders, have sufficient knowledge of sabotage 
techniques to pose a major threat to security if the B.N.L.F. 
has the will and the materials to mount a sabotage/terrorist 
campaign. 


30. The B.N.L.F. seems to be backed by considerable outside 
support. It is known that the B.N.L.F. has strong links 
with the U.S.S.R. and Kastern Europe; 13 B.N.L.F. members 
were due to leave Bahrain at the end of 1967 for further 
education in these countries. A party of 15 B.N.L.F. members 
were due to go for military training in East Germany in 
March or April 1968, and a group of 32 others were supposed 
to be sent to a Communist Youth Festival (presumably the 

9th World Youth Festival in Sofia in July/August 1468). 

It seems very likely that Russian or Eastern Kuropean 
Communist funds have been made available to the Front either 
in Bahrain or in Cairo to finance these various ventures. 


/31. Besides... 
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31. Besides this there is some evidence that three B.N.L.F. 
delegates attended a conference in Albania in February 

1968. It may also be significant that in June 1967, 

3 B.N.L.F. members left Syria for China where they were 

to "study" for one year to 18 months; all three had 
previously been studying in the U.S.S.R. or Eastern Europe. 


32. The N.L.F. links with Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia 
are also very strong, since the oppressed Shia majority in 
the Kastern Province form a natural refuge for B.N.L.F. 
members who find it inconvenient to stay in Bahrain, and 
there is a lot of coming and going between the two 
communities. There also appear to be connections with 
subversive groups in Qatar, and the Saudi Arabia/Neutral 
Zone which in turn is in contact with Cairo and Damascus, 
and is reportedly used as a means of channelling funds to 
the N.L.F. groups in Bahrain and Saudi Arabia. 


33. The links between the B.N.L.F. and Dubai are through 

a firm called HASSAN and HABIB MAHMOUD, suspected of arms 
smuggling on behalf of the B.N.L.F. and staffed by deported 
B.N.L.F. members. It seems likely that this manifestation 
of the N.L.F. in Dubai is not an indigenous organisation, 
but a recent offshoot of the Bahrain movement, which has 
come to roost in Dubai because of Bahrain Special Branch 
policy of harrassment and deportation. 


34. The U.A.R. trained a group of 15 B.N.L.F. members in 
sabotage techniques near Cairo in Autumn 1966. The 
B.N.L.F. representative in Cairo acts as a channel through 
whom Bahrainis wishing to receive training in sabotage and 
subversive techniques are put in touch with the U.A.R. 
authorities. It has been reported that this training has 
been given almost indiscriminately to Bahrainis in Cairo 
who express this desire, i.e. not only members of the 
B.N.L.F. 


35. The Ba'ath Party 


The Bahrain Branch of the Ba'ath Party dates from 1957, 
but it is only since June 1967 that it has become noticeably 
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active, although it did play a small part in the March 1965 
disturbances. Its leader is Ahmad Ibrahim al SABAH, whose 
Shaikhly connections have helped him to steer clear of 
trouble with the authorities, and who maintains close links 
with Damascus. 


36. Its growth during 1967 undoubtedly largely derives 

from the decline in President Nasser's stock among Arab 
Nationalists and from the impotence of both the A.N.M. and 
the N.L.F. during the Arab/Israeli War of June 1967; these 
have been important factors in channelling support away 

from the A.N.M. and the N.L.F. to the benefit of the Ba'ath. 
The latter received a sudden stimulus in August 1967 with 
the return to Bahrain of many Bahraini students who had been 
studying in Damascus, and who belonged to an active Ba'athist 
group there. Their enthusiasm resulted in a rapid increase 
in the number of party meetings which had the effect of 
drawing nationalists of other groups to their ranks. The 
students' zeal can be largely attributed to the work of 
Abdul Aziz SHAMLAN, the representative in Damascus of the 
Bahraini Ba'ath Party, who had the advantage of being able 
to offer possibilities of positive action to Ba'athist 
supporters. By November 1967 the Ba'tathists had become 

a significant group in the Island. Ba'athist meetings 

have been held in north coast villages formerly regarded 

as strongholds of the National Liberation Front (N.L.F.), 
Ba'tathists have been responsible for slogan writing in 
Manama, and the Party is building a system of clandestine 
cells. 


37 SHAMLAN has for some time been instrumental in arranging 
for Bahrainis to study in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in 
EKastern Kurope. Following the Israeli war, he assumed 
responsibility to the Syrians for selecting suitable Bahrainis 
to be given military training by then. These recruits attend 
courses at the ZABADANI Camp, which may last for fourteen 
days, one month, or one year. Three trainees who returned 
from the fourteen day course reported that they had been 
taught grenade throwing and how to handle a light machine gun. 


38. ‘There are regular contacts with Damascus and a good deal 
of correspondence passes between Damascus and Bahrain 
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carried by safe hand (one courier who was intercepted in 


mid-November 1967 was found to be carrying 28 letters, of 
which 9 were addressed to Ba'tathist Bahrainis in Damascus). 
The Batathists are helped in recruiting young Bahrainis 

by the popular belief that a Bahraini student cannot be 
accepted in Syria unless sponsored by the Bahrain Students 
Union in Damascus :and thus by the Ba'athists. There are 
also indications that Syrian Ba'athists are interested in 
Bahrain not only for its own sake, but as a focal point for 
spreading Ba'tathism round the Gulf, e.g. in the Eastern 
Province of Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Trucial Oman. According 
to a recent report, the Ba'athists are planning a meeting 
in March 1968 to be held in Damascus at which all Ba'athist 
groups throughout the Gulf will be represented. 


39. Active membership of the Bahrain Ba'athist Party stood 
in September 1967 at about 174; it is no longer exclusively 
a society of the intelligentsia. In view of the increasing 
influence of the Soviet Union over the Ba'ath Party of Syria, 
it is possible that Ba'tathism will in the long run produce 
a better organised and co-ordinated subversive movement in 
the Gulf than has yet been known, though its rigid and 
doctrinaire ideas may prove an obstacle to its universal 
acceptability. 


40. Introduction 


Since the Ruler of Qatar has perfected the technique of 
presenting malcontents with the alternatives of commercial 
prosperity or expulsion, there has been little encouragement 
for an effective leadership to emerge to unite the various 
pockets of nationalist discontent. In addition, the size 
of the Army and the Police is such as to discourage any overt 
dissident activity of any significance. Such activity as 
there is among the infant political movements in Qatar 
(particularly the A.N.M. and Ba'ath) is mainly the work 
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of non-Qataris particularly Bahrainis. 


41. The Arab Nationalist Movement (A.N.M.) 


In 1963, an incipient growth of the A.N.M. in Qatar 
was nipped in the bud when following civil disturbances, 
some 20 leaders were banished. No further indications of 
A.N.M. activity in Qatar came to light until October 1967, 
when it was reported that an A.N.M. cell had been formed, 
under the direction of one Hitmi Ahmad al HITMI. In 
December 1967, this man informed his cell that there were 
persons in Qatar trained in handling small arms, and that 
in the near future A.N.M. members would be taken out into 
the desert for arms training. HITMI is known to be in 
close and frequent contact with Hassam QADDURA, one of the 
more important Ba'tathists in Qatar. 


42, The National Liberation Front (N.L.F.) 


The Shia community, which provides the main source of 
recruits to the N.L.F. in Bahrain and the Gulf, is 
numerically weak in Qatar. The small degree of N.L.F. 
activity which takes place in Qatar is inspired from Bahrain, 
and is conducted by persons who have been deported from 
Bahrain. N.L.F. cell activity in an organised sense has 
not come to notice in Qatar. 


43. The Ba'ath Party 


When, in March 1965, attempts were made in Qatar to 
promote disturbances in sympathy with those taking place 
in Bahrain, the initiative probably came from the Ba'athists. 
Since then, the little Ba'tathist activity which has come to 
notice is largely confined to the circulation of propaganda 
material through the post to the same people who have been 
receiving it for years. However, Abdul Karim Mohsen Ali 
al NAJAR, a prominent Bahraini Ba'athist, has established 
letter links with Damascus and Al Khobar, and a courier link 
with the active Ba'ath movement in Qatar; he himself is 
shortly to be posted overseas to South-East Asia by his 
employers, 'Shell', but the links will presumably be taken 


over by someone else, /44. The Muslin. 
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44, The Muslim Brotherhood 


The Muslim Brotherhood is well entrenched in Qatar, 
particularly in the Education and Medical Departments. 
There has been a marked increase in Muslim Brotherhood 
activity in recent months. They do not yet pose a serious 
security threat, but if the movement were able to make 
organisational improvements it is likely to attract a 
large following and could become a force to be reckoned 
with in the future. 


45, The Gulf Liberation Front (G.L.F.) 


The G.L.F., a pan-Gulf nationalist movement which has 
emerged in 1966/67, appears to have made some progress in 
Qatar. Its strength there is not known, partly because 
of its cellular structure, but also because of its leaders' 
wish not to compromise themselves prematurely by becoming 
involved in civil disturbances and thereby providing the 
authorities with the opportunity to deport them. The 
G.L.F. is described more fully in the section on the Trucial 
States. 


46. Use of Qatar by non-Qatari Movements 


Various non-Qatari movements have shown an interest in 
Qatar in the past. The Omanis blew up the B.B.M.E. branch 
in Doha in 1960 as part of their anti-British campaign, and 
used Doha as a staging port for despatching arms and men to 
Oman. The Dhofaris have also used Qatar and a convoy 
leaving Qatar for Dhofar was apprehended by the Qatari police 
in summer 1966. The A.N.M. has sent members on fact-finding 
tours to Qatar and so has the Iraqi I.S., without either 
initiative producing any practical result. 


TRUCIAL STATES 
47. Introduction 
From 1964 onwards, various attempts have been made to 


exploit nationalist feeling in the Trucial States and channel 
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it into one organisation covering Trucial Oman; Three 


such organisations of some significance have been 
established, though the earlier ones are on the wane. 
The appeal of these movements to the semi-educated youth 
of the North Trucial States, such as it is, is based on 
the prospect of scholarships and the fleshpots of Cairo 
rather than on any political grounds. 


48. fhe Nationalist Organisation of the Trucial States 
Cie es ott 


N.O.T.S. emerged in 1964 as a revolutionary nationalist 
movement pledged to the overthrow of Shaikhily rule. In 
1965 it took on a more coherent form, receiving direction 
from Damascus and maintaining contact in Kuwait with 
nationalist leaders such as KHATIB and QITAMI. Its aims 
extended to the sabotage of British installations in the 
Trucial States and to the political assassination of 
British officials and Arab Rulers. It probably received 
arms from the Omani rebels in Damascus, 


49. However in spite of a number of plan-of-action meetings 
throughout 1966, N.O.1.S. has made no impact at all, and 
would now appear to be defunct as an organisation. The 
title is still used as a convenient label under which to 
group young nationalists of the "coffee shop" variety. 
Although the organisation does not formally exist at present, 
the members form a reservoir from which any future subversive 
movement would seek to recruit, as did the G.L.F. throughout 
1967. 


50. Peoples’ Organisation for the Liberation of Oman 
(POs tae) 


In June 1965, Saqr bin Sultan, the then ruler of Sharjah 
was deposed for open pro-U.A.R. activities. After his 
deposition, he was financed by the U.A.R. and acted as a 
talent-spotter on their behalf for discontented Omanis who 
were prepared to receive military training in the U.A.R. 
and then return to the Trucial Oman or the Sultanate to 
start subversive campaigns against the authorities. In 
the summer of 1966, Saqr recruited for this purpose a group 
of 30 Omanis studying at Baghdad University and labelled 
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the group the Peopies' Organisation for the Liberation of 
Oman (P.0.L.0.) 


51. These 30 Omanis, after receiving some form of "special 
training" were despatched from Iraq in late 1966 via Kuwait 
to Ras al Khaimah; there, their orders were to "spread the 
word, unite their ranks, and agree on a method of attacking 
the enemy". Once this had been achieved, the Egyptians 
were to supply them with large quantities of arms and 
explosives. 


52. At Ras al Khaimah the party dispersed; its original 
leader, Muhammed Salim al MUAMMARI, was arrested in Sharjah 
in February 1967, and, because his group was believed to be 
directed against the Sultanate, handed over to the Sultan's 
Armed Forces for interrogation. Although al MUAMMARI was 
subsequently released, his mission had been effectively 
disrupted, and since then no further P.0.L.0. activities 
have come to light. 


53. The Gulf Liberation Front 


In August 1966, Ahmad Muhammad AIDHA, a Dhofari 
employed by the Qatar Electricity Department, composed - 
with the assistance of other young nationalists - the 
constitution for a new combined Front for all nationalist 
organisations in the Gulf. This was to be called the 
Gulf Liberation Front (G.L.F.) - an alternative translation 
is the Front for the Liberation of the Arabian Gulf (F.L.A.G.). 


54. According to this constitution, the Front's aim is to 
remove the British presence in the Gulf and to ensure that 
Iran does not take its place. While not specifying the 
exact form of rule it seeks for the area, its references to 
"Reaction", the Egyptian Revolution of 1952, and Arab Unity 
indicate that it has no time for the present rulers. It is 
stated in the constitution that the G.L.F. would "not shrink 
from using explosion and arson" to obtain its ends. 


55. In October 1966, the G.L.F. held a meeting in Kuwait 

with representatives from Qatar, Bahrain and Dubai. The 

Kuwait group seems to have been the first in the field, 
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reports of its existence dating from 1966, but by late 
1967 Qatar was well-established as the most active point 
of the Front's activities, with branches in Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Dubai and Sharjah. One effect of this, however, 
has been that while the constitution of the G.L.F. makes 
it clear that it was intended as a Gulf-wide Organisation, 
some Qatari members think of it as primarily concerned 
with Qatari affairs. 


56. There has been evidence of various recruitment drives 
and meetings, but no sign as yet that the G.L.F. has put 
into practice the violence which it proclaims. In 
October 1966, Abu ABBAS, a Qatari Customs Official and 
G.L.F. member, reportedly received explosives through 
Bahrain customs which originated from Beirut. A cache 

of arms was found in Qatar in June 1967 although it has 
not been established who deposited it. 


57. The riots in Dubai during the June War were instigated 
with the help of a G.L.F. member, but there were many 
participants who had no direct connection with the G.L.F.; 
this illustrates, however, how nationalist leaders can, 

when given a suitable opportunity, whip up support beyond 
the range of their immediate connections. The pre-eminence 
of Qatar in the G.L.F. is illustrated by the fact that of 26 
leading members identified in August 1967, about two-thirds 
were from Qatar. The leader of the Qatari group, Sayyid 
RASHID, works in the customs department at Doha, as do 

other G.L.F. members, 


58. In Dubai, the Front appears to have made little impact, 
due partly perhaps to the reputation for indiscretion of 
Majid Ubaid MAKTOUM, who visited Dubai from Qatar in June 
1967 to get resident N.O.T.S. members to join the G.L.F. 
(MAKTOUM has subsequently been reported to have been expelled 
from the G.L.F. for drunkenness and general indiscretion). 
He appears to have been told in Dubai that the time was not 
considered right by N.O.T.S. members for an upsurge in 
nationalist activity. The independence of Aden was 
regarded as the significant starting point for such a move. 
However, although this latter became a fact in November 
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1967, there have not as yet been any signs of large- 


scale rallying to the G.L.F. in Dubai or elsewhere. 


59. The Movement is described as having an embryonic cell 
structure, although it is doubtful whether there is 
anywhere apart from Qatar where it has enough members 

to make this practicable. 


60. There is conflicting evidence about the degree of 
connection between the U.A.R. and the G.L.F. A Gulf 
visitor to Cairo back in late 1964 was told that the U.A.R. 
intended to set up a combined Front for the Gulf. During 
1966 and 1967 there was widespread rumours to this effect, 
and in July 1967, one report claimed that this Front had 
indeed been established, was identical with the G.L.F., 

and had its headquarters in Cairo. However, the G.L.F. 
constitution states that, although it should have an 
office in Cairo to administer the affairs of Gulf youths 
in the U.A.R., neither this nor any other branch would be 
the Front's headquarters. A November 1967 report from a 
reliable source stated that there was as yet no G.L.F. 
office in Cairo, though it was hoped to open one shortly. 
The balance of evidence, therefore, is that despite certain 
contrary reports, the G.L.F. is not directed or controlled 
from Cairo. 


61. Nothing definite is known about the G.L.F.'s relations 
with other nationalist organisations in Bahrain and the 
Trucial States. So far as N.O.T.S. is concerned, the 
G.L.F. would seem to be trying to poach its membership, 

and this may well be true of the A.N.M. also. The fact 
that it enjoys the support of Saqr bin Sultan would suggest 
that any remnants still existing from P.0.L.0. have been 
absorbed in the G.L.F. The G.L.F. has expressed support in 
general terms for the Dhofar Liberation Front (DL. FP. ) 

but there is no evidence of material assistance either way. 
A request made through the auspices of Saqr bin Sultan, 

to obtain recruits from the Omani Rebel Movement, was 
refused by the Iman. 
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62. The Ba'ath Party 


In the frucial States the distinction between the 
Ba'ath Party and the N.L.F. is not a clear one. Since 
June 1967, there has been an upsurge of Ba'athist activity 
mainly amongst Bahraini schoolteachers employed in Dubai 
and Sharjah. There is also evidence that Dubai is a 
link in the chain of command between the Ba'athists of 
Damascus and Bahrain. 


SULTANATE OF MUSCAT AND OMAN 


Omani Rebel Movement 


63. Background 


Whereas the majority of Arab Nationalist movements in 
the Gulf have a more or less progressive appeal, that of 
the Omani rebel movement is a traditionalist one. From 
1955 until 1964 it was the only opposition force to the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman of any significance, and was aided 
in waging its struggle against him by the U.A.R., Iraq, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. This support has dwindled recently, 
largely in disillusionment with the movement's ineffective- 
ness and its failure to establish itself in Omani territory; 
this decline in support has in turn further reduced its 
activity. The movement at the moment constitutes an 
irritant rather than a threat to the Sultan's security. 


64. The origins of Omani claims for independence of Muscat 
go back long before the present century. The balance 
reached at the Treaty of Sib in 1920 began to break down 
in the early 1950's. the Imam Ghalib bin ALI, with some 
tribal support, first tried to assert his independence of 
the Sultan in 1955; in 1957 tribal dissidence escalated 
into insurrection, and the Sultan was forced to call upon 
British assistance to put it down; by 1959 the campaign 
was over and the Imam and his supporters were reduced to 
the status of landless exiles, dependent on Saudi hospitality. 
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The leaders of the rebellion were Arabs of considerable 
standing in the Oman. Besides the Imam and his brother 
Talib, the rebels included Sulaiman bin Himyar and Salih 
bin Issa al Harithi, both prominent tribal Shaikhs, 
while in the lower echelons of command the rebels could 
boast the presence of the Salmi family (revered for 
their descent from the blind historian and poet Abdullah 
bin Humayid al Salmi). 


65. Since they went into exile, the various members of 
these leading Omani families have found employment in the 
propaganda field and in the administration of the Imamate 
Offices in Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, Kuwait and Basra. 
For instance, Himyar bin Sulaiman, the son of Sulaiman 
bin Himyar, is active as a broadcaster and propagandist 
over Cairo Radio and is Director of the Imamate Office in 
Cairo. These offices, which have been accorded semi- 
diplomatic status (and financial assistance) by the 
countries in which they have been established, have been 
the movement's means of communication with the various 
Arab governments from which they have sought assistance. 


66. Since the collapse of the rebellion, the activities 

of the Omani rebel movement inside the territory of the 
Sultanate itself have been minimal, consisting mainly of 
occasional mine-laying incidents. Indeed, the Imam and 
his movement now command little or no popular support inside 
the Sultanate, and they could not become a significant 
political force unless or until the Sultan died, or was 
assassinated. The present significance of the Omani 

rebel movement lies in the presence, in all Gulf States, 

of large numbers of expatriate Omanis in the Security 
Forces, as badly-paid labourers etc. Thus, although the 
Omani rebel movement has no immediate capacity to affect 
events in the Sultanate, it has the potential to mount 
sabotage attacks against Western targets in the rest of 

the Gulf. Outside the Sultanate, the Omanis, under U.A.R. 
supervision, embarked during the period 1959-62 on a series 
of terrorist activities. Subsequently, quite considerable 
numbers of Omanis have received military or subversive 
training in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria or the U.A.R., but 
very few of these seem to have found their way back to 
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the Oman. These subjects are treated in more detail in 
the respective sections on the aid given by these countries 
to nationalist movements in the Gulf. 


67. The Dhofari Liberation Front (D.L.F.) 


The southernmost province of the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman, Dhofar, was only incorporated into the Sultanate 
in comparatively modern times and has never been properly 
assimilated. The Dhofaris have always regarded the Omanis, 
who perform much of the administration, as foreigners, and 
their largest tribe, the Qarra, possess much closer 
ethnical, religious and linguistic ties with the people 
of Mahra across the frontier in the Peoples' Republic of 
South Yemen (P.R.S.Y.) than with the Omanis. The political 
aim of the D.L.F. is therefore fundamentally separatist. 


68. The first signs of organised physical resistance to the 
Sultan's rule in Dhofar came in 1963, when vehicles 
belonging to a prospecting oil company was ambushed and 
wrecked and an escorting soldier killed. This piece of 
sabotage was perpetrated by a band led by Musallim bin 

NUFL, who at that time was little more than a bandit. 
Following this, in 1964, bin NUFL went to Iraq where he 

and a group of companions were given some military training. 
On their return to Dhofar, they began to refer to themselves 
as the Dhofar Liberation Front (D.L.F.), and their activity 
developed from banditry into an organised sabotage movement 
with a political and particularly an anti-British character. 
Iraqi plans to impose a more sophisticated political 
leadership on the D.L.F. came to grief in 1966 when the 
intended leaders on their way from Iraq were intercepted 

and arrested by an Iranian naval vessel; bin NUFL 
consequently remained in charge, to the extent that the 
various D.L.F. bands were in fact centrally organised. 
During the period 1964-65, mining incidents increased, 
particularly in the vicinity of the R.A.F. base at Salalah 
and units of the Sultan's Armed Forces (S.A.F.) were brought 
into action. However, they failed to quell the dissidents, 
and by early 1966, a state of guerilla warfare existed. 
During this year, no less than three incidents occurred when 
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S.A.F. patrols were ambushed by the D.L.F. and suffered 
casualties in the course of regular military engagement. 


69. The most serious incident in 1966, however, was the 
attempt to assassinate the Sultan on 26th April when he 
was inspecting his Dhofar Force near Salalah. He 
himself escaped injury but in the fracas which followed 
the attempt, two Pakistani officers were wounded (one 
dying later of his wounds), two of the Sultan's soldiers 
were killed and six people were wounded. A number of 
the mutineers managed to escape into the hills. One of 
the curiosities of the affair was that on 19th April (a 
week before the attempt) Al AHRAM in Cairo published a 
MENA report that the Sultan had been wounded while 
inspecting troops near Salalah. 


70. During one of the three pitched battles mentioned 
above, one of the best D.L.F. guerilla leaders, Amir bin 
Ghanim, was killed. Bin NUFL himself was wounded at about 
the same time, and has been much out of the country since 
then. After these setbacks, and particularly because of 
the switch of Saudi policy from supporting the D.L.F. to 

one of neutrality, the D.L.F.'s scale of activity declined 
during the second half of 1966 and the first months of 1967. 
Nevertheless, they have generally been able to muster at 
any one time about 70 men, all of whom had received military 
training of some kind, mostly in Iraq, and operate in two 
or three apparently independent bands. In all, the Iraqis 
gave military training to about 200 Dhofaris, and it has 
been estimated that about 130 of them subsequently managed 
to return in small groups to Dhofar, though not all would 
have been operating at any one time. 


71. The D.L.F. is split into two factions, which follow the 
fundamental divisions of the Dhofaris themselves along tribal 
and religious lines. Bin NUFL appears to remain the leader 
of one of these factions, which draws its support from the 
Bait Kathir and allied tribes. The other group, led by 

the D.L.F. propagandist in Cairo, Muhammad al GHASSANI, draws 
its support from the Qarra,. Apart from religious, tribal 
and personal differences, there is some conflict of policy 
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between the two groups. After the Saudi change of policy 
towards the D.L.F., and the shortage of supplies which 
ensued - at one time in 1966 there was evidence that 

they were also dangerously short of food — bin NUFL 
renewed earlier overtures which he had made to the Imam 

in order to obtain arms, and in July 1967 was reported to 
have agreed to close the independent D.L.F. Office in 
Cairo and issue a public declaration of support for the Imam 
in return for supplies. However, this rapprochement came 
to nothing, possibly because bin NUFL was unable to carry 
the other Dhofari groups with him, and in their quest 

for arms the D.L.F. resorted to sending a delegation to 
Communist China. This delegation is reported to have 
returned with promises both of arms and of financial aid, 
though there is no evidence that either has materialised. 
Bin NUFL, who is thought to have disapproved of this, 
subsequently made overtures to the Sultan, but these were 
rejected. 


72. GHASSANI, who was never prepared to countenance any 
degree of subordination to the Imam, belongs to the Qarra 
tribe which has close links with its neighbours in the 
Mahra province of the P.R.S.Y. Since the P.R.S.Y. became 
independent in November 1967, there have been definite 
indications that the D.L.F. has been receiving assistance 
from the P.R.S:Y¥. The decline in D.L.F. activity which 
had been noted earlier in the year was abruptly reversed, 
and as of early 1968 the D.L.F. is operating with greater 
confidence and etfectiveness than ever before. Thus the 
damage caused to the D.L.F. by the cessation of Saudi aid 
to the Dhofaris has been more than effectively remedied, 
and Dhofar has now become the most vulnerable as well as 
the most troubled area in the Gulf. In addition, there 
have been reports to the effect that the D.L.F. has 
succeeded in forming a cell organisation among Dhofaris 
serving in the Trucial Oman Scouts (T.0.S.). However, the 
activities of these cells have not so far extended beyond 
fund-raising for the D.L.F., and there has been no evidence 
to date of direct political activity directed against 

the British by the Dhofaris within the T.0.S. There are 
also cells in Abu Dhabi, where a number of Dhofaris serving 
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in the local police are known to attend meetings. The 
D.L.F. is also established in Qatar, which appears to be 
its main base in the Lower Gulf. The headquarters of 
the "Command Abroad" however, seems to be in Kuwait. 

The main function of the D.L.F. outside Dhofar appears 
to be the collection of funds. 


73. The U.A.R. authorities have given little effective 
help to the D.L.F. throughout the four years of its 
struggle, as they wished to co-ordinate the activities 

of the various rebel groups and thought in this connection 
to subordinate the D.L.F. to the Omani rebel movement. 

(In this, they appear to have made a serious mis judgement 
of the potential of the two movements. ) As of late 1967, 
however, they seem to have recognised their mistake and 
Cairo Radio has recently stepped up its propaganda support 
for the Ghafiri (Qarra) faction of the D.L.F. Pte 
ironical that of all the nationalist movements in the Gulf 
area, the most successful one is the one which has received 
a minimum of assistance from Cairo. 


74. Sayyid TARIQ 


Besides the Omani and Dhofari rebel movements, the 
Sultan of Muscat is also opposed by his half-brother, Sayyid 
TARIQ. Since the autumn of 1966, Sayyid TARIQ, who had 
previously left the Sultanate in protest against his services 
not being used, and his advice not being taken by the Sultan, 
publicly declared his intention of overthrowing the Sultan. 


75. TARIQ does not claim the throne for himself, stating 
that he would be content with the office of Prime Minister 
under a new Sultan, QABUS, the eldest son of the present 
Sultan. But the draft constitution which TARIQ has 
prepared would leave QABUS with no more than the title of 
sovereign, effective power lying in the hands of himself 
as Prime Minister. 


76. TARIQ has not explained how he plans to take power, but 
he has disclaimed the intention of raising his standard in 
open revolt, although he claims that if he did so he would 
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have overwhelming support. Instead, he purports to believe 


that the Sultan can be overthrown, and forced into exile 
or, if necessary, assassinated, and he has implied that 
this will be effected by the Dhofari Rebel Movement, over 
which he claims to have some authority. But these claims 
and other claims he makes to have won over many supporters 
from the Imam's movements, do not carry any conviction; 

a document produced under the Imam's auspices in November 
1967 condemned TARIQ as a British stooge, and Cairo Radio 
has frequently expressed the same sentiment. 


77. Despite his failure to win support from either the 
Omani or Dhofari rebel movements, TARIQ may not be entirely 
wrong in claiming to have had assurances of support from 
some of the important *haikhs in the Sultanate. These 
assurances, probably made for no other purpose than that 

of re-insurance, should not be taken to imply willingness 
to rise against the Sultan at his bidding. But they do 
suggest that if the Sultan were to meet with any accident, 
TARIQ might be well placed to take over power, and perhaps 
the throne itself. 


78. Arab Nationalist Movement (A.N.M.) 


In February 1967, it was reported that a small A.N.M. 
cell had been identified at Izki. Each cell member was 
responsible for recruiting further members from his own 
tribe, eight different tribes being represented in the cell. 
According to later reports A.N.M. cells have also been 
established in Muscat, Matrah, Sumail and Nizwa. The 
movement is reported to have had contacts both with Sayyid 
TARIQ and with the Imam's organisation, but it would seem 
unlikely that it is controlled by either. Although the 
movement was first started in the Sultanate by an E.I.5S. 
agent, it is not clear whether it looks to Cairo for 
inspiration and direction, or whether this - plus financial 
support - is provided from the K.A.N.M. in Kuwait. Although 
no activities on the part of the A.N.M. in the Sultanate have 
come to light since before the June 1967 War, in the absence 
of any Police Force, let alone a Special Branch in Muscat 
and Matrah, it is quite probable that subversive movements 
exist without having come to notice. 
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79. Contradictory strains run through the U.A.R.'s 
policy towards the various nationalist movements. 

These spring from various causes such as the Egyptians’ 
wish to ensure that time and money spent on these 
movements is well used, and the natural desire of the 
local leaders to maintain freedom of action, and 
therefore freedom from control by Cairo. 


80. Muscat and Oman 


The most active U.A.R. backing to any rebel movement 
on record dates from 1959-62, during which time the Omani 
rebels, having recently been defeated in their attempt to 
overthrow the Sultan by force of arms, were though in 
exile, still a force to be reckoned with. During this 
period the Omanis, under Egyptian supervision, embarked on 
a series of terrorist activities outside Oman itself. 

These included the sabotaging of 3 R.A.F. Beverley aircraft, 
the blowing up in the air of a civilian airliner, the 
blowing up of the British Bank in Qatar, and the placing 

of bombs in three British ships, one of which, the'S&S- Dara} 
sank with the loss of 200 lives. 


81. About 1963, the U.A.R. (and Iraq) switched the emphasis 
of their support to the Omanis to the training of recruits 
for infiltration into and operating in Muscat. Their 
original aim was to train and despatch 4,000 men for this 
purpose, but less than half this number even got as far as 
training camps, and very few of these ever reached the Oman, 
Since this date, although polite relations have been maintained 
with the Imam and his supporters, aid on a substantial 

scale has stopped, although the U.A.R. still subsidises the 
Imamate Office in Cairo noping no doubt through this link 

to make and maintain contact with Omani malcontents. 


82. So far as is known, the U.A.R. has not provided any 


concrete assistance to the Dhofari rebels who have, for their 
part, generally succeeded in maintaining their freedom of 
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action vis a vis other Arab countries; however, Cairo Kadio 
regularly gives verbal encouragement to the "Dhofar 
Liberation Front" (D.L.F.), particularly to the Ghafiri 
faction. A D.L.F. office was opened in Cairo in 1965, 

and although the Omanis attempted to force the Dhofaris 

to shut it down in 1967 (since they regarded it as a rival 
for Egyptian funds), it is still in operation. 


83. The Trucial States 


Egyptian involvement in the Trucial States dates from 
the emergence of the indigenous nationalist groups there, 
with most of whom they have established some degree of 
connection. 


84. ‘the founder of P.0O.L.0., Saqrbin SULTAN, the former 
Ruler of Sharjah was deposed tor his pro-U.A.R. attitude 

and after his fall from power, was financed by the U.A.R. 

and acted as a talent-spotter for a new subversive 
organisation for the Trucial States and the Sultanate. 

In late 1966, a group of 30 Omanis recruited by bin Sultan 
was promised arms and explosives from the U.A.R. once they 
had succeeded in entering and establishing themselves in 

the Trucial States; this condition they failed to accomplish. 


85. N.O.T.S. has had very little to do with the Egyptians 
until 1967 when with the new policy of re-organisation on 
A.N.M. lines, plans were made for N.0O.T.S. members to attend 
sabotage courses in Cairo; these plans seem to have come to 
nothing as a result of the June 1967 War. 


86. The G.L.F.'s connections with Cairo are the subject of 
contradictory reports. It has been reported that the G.L.F. 
was conceived by the Egyptians as far back as late 1965, 
and that the headquarters were in Cairo. However, this 
conflicts with the evidence of other reports stating that 
by November 1967 no headquarters existed in Cairo, although 
it was hoped to open an office shortly. The constitution 
itself provided for the setting up of an office in Cairo to 
administer the affairs of Gulf Youth, but emphasised neither 
this nor any other branch was to be considered as the Front's 
Headquarters. 
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87. Bahrain 


Although the B.N.L.F. is primarily a Communist- 
orientated group, it has connections with Cairo through a 
Neutral Zone body, believed to be used for channelling 
funds from the U.A.R. to the B.N.L.F.; the latter also 
sent a small group of 15 N.L.F. members for sabotage 
training to Cairo in autumn 1966. The U.A.R. also gave 
military training to some B.A.N.M. members in 1963, but 
since then has only given verbal backing; and received 
a delegation of the new A.N.M. splinter group, the 
FING Fo in Cairo in April. 1967. 


88. Besides its connections with the B.N.L.F. and the 
B.A.N.M. the U.A.R. has regularly been reported as being 
behind the existence of other smaller terrorist groups 
being formed in Bahrain. In January 1967, the existence 
of two such groups, one of Yemenis and Adenis some of whom 
had fought on the Republican side in the Yemen war, and 
one of the Omanis, was reported; over 100 of the Yemenis 
with adverse security records were subsequently deported. 
In addition there was a group of Bahrainis who, though 
not necessarily B.N.L.F. members, had received sabotage 
training in the U.A.R. through arrangements made by the 
B.N.L.F. representative in Cairo. 


89. Kuwait 


There appears to be little or no open contact between 
the K.A.N.M. leaders and the U.A.R. Embassy in Kuwait, 
possibly because the nationalists know that their movements 
are of interest to the security authorities; any Egyptian 
guidance given to the Kuwaiti nationalists is more likely 
to come from Beirut, where expatriate Kuwaitis are known 
to have social contacts with the Press Attache at the U.A.R. 
Embassy. 


E.I.S. Subversion and Agent Running 


90. The only Egyptian mission in the Gulf is the Embassy in 
Kuwait, an institution which has long had a strong element 
of E.1I.S. officers; during 1967 there were four identified 
E.1.S. officers there and in early 1968 there were three. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that theSe people are concerned 
with E.I.S. penetration of Gulf political movements and the 
organisation of sabotage, and that there is a tacit 
understanding with the Kuwaitis under which such activities 
are connived at on condition that the interior stability 

of Kuwait is not disrupted. There have even been reports, 
though we are not able to substantiate them, to the effect 
that the Kuwait State Office diplomatic bag has been used 

as a means of communications between the E.I.S. and the 
U.A.R. educational mission in Sharjah. 


gl. We know from intelligence from outside the Gulf that 
the whole Egyptian foreign intelligence effort has suffered 
a decline since the June War, and there is no evidence 

that the British announcement of impending withdrawal from 
the Gulf has yet given new impetus to Egyptian ambitions 
there. Although it seems logical that the E.1I.S. effort 

in the Gulf is directed from Kuwait, we have little detailed 
knowledge of its operations. Two instances which have 

come to notice are described below. 


92. In April 1967 it was reliably reported that three 
Egyptian school teachers in Ras Al Khaimah were spreading 
Nasserist and anti-Imperialist views inside and outside the 
schools and in May U.A.R. school teachers on the Trucial 
Coast were reported as saying that the Director of the U.A.R. 
Educational Mission, Muhammad Radiq Abdul Rahman BARQUQI, 

had been briefed by the E.I.S. to report on a number of 
specific points. These need not be specified here since 

it seems doubtful to us whether the particular points of 

an E.I.S. brief to one of their agents would be accurately 
circulated amongst U.A.R. school teachers, but BARQUAI's 
involvement with the E.I.S. would appear to have some 
probability, the Egyptian school teachers' mission in 
Sharjah being the only U.A.R. institution in the area, At 
this time, U.A.R. school teachers were further reported as 
being in fear of expulsion by the local authorities on 
account of Barquqi's alleged E.1I.S. activities: even without 
these Egyptian teachers might reasonably expect that an end 
might eventually be put to their propaganda activities. 
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93. There has been evidence of Egyptian intelligence 


interest in the R.A.F. installations in Bahrain. 

Bahrainis visiting Cairo have been liable to interrogation 
there, and are sometimes invited to report back on the 
installations through the open post from Bahrain to 
addressees in Cairo. 


IRAQ 


94. The Iraqis have shown a sporadic interest in Gulf 
subversion. Basra is a convenient base for despatching 
rebels down the Gulf, and the Iraqis have an ordnance base, 
training facilities and an intelligence headquarters there. 
Iraqi assistance to subversive movements south of Kuwait - 
whose independence she recognised belatedly and reluctantly - 
has varied according to Iraq's economic situation, and also 
according to the changing regard for the capabilities of 

the various nationalist movements in the Gulf. 


95. The Omanis 


The Omani rebels maintain offices in Baghdad and Basra, 
and there is firm evidence of a sustained effort dating from 
the second Arab Summit of September 1964 to train and arm 
Omani and Dhofari guerillas. During 1964-65, nearly a 
thousand Omanis received military training in camps near 
Basra and Baghdad, Arms and rebels were shipped by dhow from 
Basra in 1965. There appears to have been a comparative lull 
in 1966, but training of Omanis was resumed in 1967, although 
so far as is known, the recruits have not so far been 
despatched to the Sultanate. the chief reason for this 
delay has been disputes over command, the Iraqis now being 
disillusioned with the quality of leadership offered by the 
Imam and his supporters and by the fact that so few of their 
Omani - as opposed to the Dhofari - trainees ever reached 
their destination. As of the beginning of 1968, there were 
indications that these differences had been partly resolved, 
and that some of the recruits might at last be on their way. 


96. Dhofar 


Iragi efforts to support the Dhofari rebels have been 
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more successful, in that the Dhofari movement, largely 
trained in Iraq, has actually succeeded in waging a guerilla 
war within the Sultanate. The first batch of Dhofaris to be 
trained in Iraq in late 1964, numbered about 200 men of whom 
about 130 are known to have reached Dhofar. Iraqi support 
fell off in 1965-66 as a consequence of the interception of 
some of the supplies which they were attempting to send, 
both by land and-sea, to the Dhofari rebels, but we continue 
to receive occasional reports, the latest one as recent as 
January 1968, that Dhofaris are receiving military training 
Dnieerad. 


97. Bahrain 


An approach was made to the Iraqis in April 1965 by 
three representatives of the B.A.N.M. group in Kuwait to ask 
for training and arms for activity in Bahrain. Some training 
was carried out. Subsequently Iraqi Intelligence officers 
initiated the direct "recruitment of saboteurs and agents" 
in Bahrain and a course was held from February to June 1966. 
How far this direct recruitment by the Iraqis formal part of 
@ plan concerted with Bahraini leaders in Kuwait was not 
clear, but the intended measure of closer Iraqi control over 
activities which it implied is significant. 


98. Trucial States 


P.O.L.0.'s early days were nurtured by Iraqi co-operation, 
and Egyptian direction, and N.0O.T.S. was offered training in 
Iraq during 1967, though this offer fell through owing to the 
disrupting influence of the June war. Basically Iraq had not 
considered nationalist movements in the Trucial States as of 
sufficient stature to make aid to them worthwhile. 


99. Kuwait 


No links have been discovered between the Iraqi authorities 
and the opposition nationalists in Kuwait. This may well be 
due to the fact that although the Iraqis have relinquished 
their territorial claims in Kuwait and recognised it as an 
independent state, there is considerable suspicion in Kuwait 
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about the Iraqi sincerity in this respect. It is not possible 


to say whether the Kuwaiti nationalists avoid contact with 
the Iraqis because they, equally with the Kuwaiti 
authorities, disapprove of Iraq's ambitions against Kuwait, 
or whether simply for fear of arousing the attention of 

the Kuwait Security Authorities. 


SYRIA 


100. The defeat of the U.A.R. in the June War, the 

consequent decline of President NASSER's prestige and the 
ensuing financial stringency which curtailed U.A.R. activities 
in the Gulf has led to an increase in Syria's importance 

in this field. Before the June War, Syria's only contribution 
to Gulf subversion had been the provision of military and 
subversive training to various batches of recruits. This 

had been done on a fairly considerable scale, for instance 

by the end of 1965 it was estimated that some 900 Omanis 

had received training; their training is reported to have 
included the laying of mines and explosives, battle-training 
and the use of anti-aircraft guns. Since the June War 

there have been further military courses, though it may be 
significant that the Imamate Office in Damascus has been 
reported as complaining that more attention has been paid to 
indoctrinating these students with Ba'athist teaching than 
with military affairs. 


101. One of Syria's big assets has been the presence in 
Damascus of Abdul Aziz SHAMLAN, a Bahraini Ba'athist who has 
been instrumental in arranging for young Bahrainis who arrive 
in Syria to follow educational courses in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. He has also made arrangements with the Syrian 
authorities for other Bahraini exiles arriving in Damascus 

to receive military training in Syria. 


102. In the autumn of 1967, a number of Bahraini students 
returned home from Syria, and in some cases from Eastern 
Europe, and were largely responsible for the considerable 
increase in Ba'tathist activities which occurred in Bahrain 
at that time. hese Bahrainis clearly look to Damascus 
rather than to Cairo for their inspiration, although there 
is no evidence that the Syrian authorities have tried to 
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exert close control over then. 


103. It may be partly for this reason that from Bahrain to 
Dhofar the Nationalist Movements are increasingly looking 
to Damascus for inspiration, sympathy and assistance. 
Syria's political alignment with the U.S.S.R. has not so 
far proved a handicap; on the contrary, some young Gulf 
nationalists consider it a positive attraction, while 
others who have visited Damascus and Cairo have expressed a 
preference for the former on the grounds that Syrian 
surveillance was not so close. Another reason for this 
turning towards Syria is that it is the Syrians, in the 
form of FATAH/ASSIFA, who appear to leading the guerilla 
and terrorist activities against Israel. Among 
organisations composed of young nationalists, this extremism 
automatically makes Syria popular, and is one cause of 

the recent upsurge of support for the Ba'ath Party. 


SOVIET UNION 


104. Although some of the subversive movements in the Gulf 
are Left-Wing and even Communist-orientated, there has 

been little evidence of contact between them and the Soviet 
Embassy in Kuwait which is the only Russian outpost in the 
area. Indeed, the only form of assistance on the part of 
the Soviet Union which has come to notice has been its 
willingness to provide facilities for young intellectuals to 
attend study courses in Soviet Russia end elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe; recruits for these courses, mostly Bahrainis 
have generally been introduced to the Russians in Damascus 
by Abdul Aziz SHAMLAN, the Bahraini Ba'athist who lives in 
exile there. 


105. In the absence of hard intelligence, this reticence on 
the part of the Russians can only be explained in speculative 
terms. First, their presence even in Kuwait is still 
comparatively novel, and they are probably still feeling 
their way. Secondly, they may well feel that the time to 
get involved is after independence - as with the P.R.S.Y. - 
or after the British withdrawal. A third reason for biding 
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their time could be a reluctance to commit themselves to 
any one movement, and thus risk antagonising others, before 
assessing the respective strengths of the various groups. 
Finally, they may well feel that time is on their side, 

and that meanwhile their policy is being satisfactorily 
implemented, especially by Syria, whose leadership of the 
Ba'athist movement would seem at the moment to represent 
the most useful card in the Moscow hand. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


106. Chinese contacts with the Gulf have been on a small 
scale. A certain amount of propaganda material (posters, 
badges and an illustrated magazine containing photographs 
of alleged British brutality in Hong Kong) has been 
circulated in the Trucial States. There have also been 
occasional instances of Gulf youths being given study 
facilities, and sometimes military training, in China. So 
far as is known these facilities have been granted on an ad 
hoc basis, rather than by arrangement with the leaders of 
any particular subversive organisation. 


107. As might be expected, only the most militant of Gulf 
movements, the Dhofari Liberation Front, seems to have made 
any impression on the Chinese. In September 1967 a D.L.F. 
delegation visited Peking and is reliably reported to have 
returned with promises of arms supplies and other assistance 
to the value of 10,000 dollars. At the time it was 

reported that the arms would be despatched by way of Tanzania, 
but since November 1967 this would seem to be an unnecessary 
complication with the route through Aden also available. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


108. Saudi Arabia has never had any interest in the more 
sophisticated movements of the North, but did until about 
1965 provide assistance to both the Omani and the Dhofari 
opponents of the Sultan of Muscat with whom King FAISAL has 
long been on unfriendly terms. This assistance took the 
form of supplying arms and, in the case of the Omanis but 
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not so far as is known the Dhofaris, of giving military 
training to rebel recruits. In addition, Saudi Arabia has 
provided asylum, including free accommodation and pensions, 
for the Imam and his leading supporters ever since they 
were forced into exile. 


109. Although this hospitality still continues - in 1967, 
the Saudis even issued a postage stamp to honour the Omani 
cause —- the military aid has been allowed to run down as 
relations between Saudi Arabia and the U.K. have improved. 
Saudi assurances to HMG to stop the supply of arms to 
dissidents operating in Oman did not immediately become 
fully etfective, but this may have been largely due to 
friction between RIYADH and the Provincial authorities. 
However, the traffic can be said to have petered out since 
the deathof Jiluwi in March 1967, the governor of the 
Mastern Province, and important patron of the Omani rebel 
cause. Although as recently as October 1966 a batch of 
50 Omanis were given military training in Taif, they were 
never actually despatched to the Oman, and it may well 
have been King FAISAL's intention all. along to ensure that 
they would not be sent. 


110. Arms convoys to Dhofar from, or at any rate, through 
Saudi Arabia, took place regularly throughout the first 

nine months of 1965. The change in Saudi policy then began 
to take effect and the scale of assistance decreased. Only 
one convoy was reported in 1966 and one in 1967; at least 
one other was turned back at the Saudi border by the Saudis 
themselves. The change of Saudi policy was a bitter blow 
to the D.L.F. and was acknowledged as such in a secret 
document of theirs printed in Cairo and dated 12th December 
1966, which states that the Front "could definitely not rely 
upon this sisterly Arab State to continue its support for 
the struggle in Dhofar", Fortunately for the Dhofaris, the 
P.R.S.Y. has subsequently more than made good the deficit. 
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lll. There is no evidence that the Government of P.R.S.Y. 
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has yet come, or considered coming, to the support of 
subversive movements in the Gulf except for the D.L.F. 

The latter now have increased freedom of movement and action 
in the former E.A.P. and particularly in the border 

province of Mahra whose inhabitants are ethnically and 
linguistically akin to the people of Dhofar. Since 

the independence of P.R.S.Y. there has been firm evidence 

of P.R.S.Y. harbouring parties of the Dhofar rebels, and 

of requests by the latter for military equipment and 
training. But there are more indications of P.R.S.Y. 
apprehensions (ill-founded) of aggression against themselves 
by the S.A.F. than there are of active support for the 
D.L.F. 
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JIG(GULF) 2/67 March 1968 
THE THREAT TO BAHRAIN AS AT 1ST MARCH 1968 


ae Short History. The island of Bahrain was conquered by 
Sheikh Ahmed bin Khalifah from the Persians in 1782, the present 
ruler being the eleventh Sheikh of the Khalifah to rule Bahrain. 
The island has been in treaty relations with Her Majesty's 
Government since 1820. The modern development of the island 
dates from 1926 when a British Adviser was appointed to the 
Sheikh of Bahrain; oil was discovered in commercial quantities 
in 1933 and royalties have been paid to the Bahrain government 
from that date. Since then these royalties have been used to 
develop an Arab welfare state. 


26 Geographical Description. The Sheikhdom of Bahrain con- 
sists of an archipelago of six low-lying islands in the Gulf some 
20 miles off the east coast of Saudi Arabia and just west of the 
Qatar Peninsula. Bahrain island, the largest of the group, is 
Sante 30 miles from North to South and nearly 10 miles wide in 
the north, tapering southwards. It 1s joined to Muharrag, the 
second largest island, by a 1s mile long causeway. Bahrain 
island consists mainly of a low limestone plateau with an oval 
shaped depression in its centre which is surrounded by low lime- 
Ssuone Clitls. several steep hills rise from the centre of the 
depression, reaching 350 ft to 450 ft high. The greater part 
of the island is desert with dry wadis and several areas of salt 
marsh, especially in the West and South; there are considerable 
areas unaer cultivation in the north. Muharragq island is low 
and. sandy with a few gardens; the airfield and Muharrag town 
oceupy the largest part of the island. The other islands of the 
archipelago contain little population and are mainly desert. 
The Huwar islands off the West coast of Qatar are a continual 
cause of political discord between Bahrain and Qatar but are 
desert islands of small economic and no agricultural importance. 


Be The Political and LORS EA ERE ONS 1] Position. Bahrain is an 
independent Arab state ruled by HH Sheikh Isa bin Sulman Al 
Khalifah, The government of the island is on a two-tier basis, 
namely the Ruler operating through the Majlis with an infra- 
structure of western type government departments. There are also 
municipal councils in Manama, Muharrag and Rifaa and advisory 
committees to the main departments of government to which members 
of the public are co-opted. Many of the principal government 
appointments are held by members of the Ruling family. Govern- 
ment is benevolent and reasonably efficient by Arab standards; 
there is, however, no genuine popular representation. The press 
is controlled by a fairly stringent press law and Trade Unions, 
although envisaged in the Labour Law, have never been allowed to 
forme. Under special treaties Her Wiajesty's Government is respon- 
sible for the conduct of Bahrain's foreign relations and is also 
responsible for her external defence. HMG also has jurisdiction 
over non-Arab foreigners in Bahrain and responsibility for civil 
aviation, In order to modernise its relationship with the 
Bahrainis HMG is in the proc ess of retroceding these residual 


/powers. 


powers. The Politacal Agency 3 for working purposes, the 
medium through which both forei and defence affairs are 
conducted, 


The sconomic Situation in Bahrain 


4. The O11 Industry. The government revenue of the island is 
heavily dependent on oil production and the refinery. The Bahrain 
Petroleum Company (BAPCO) is a company registered in Canada but 
owned by the Caltex group of America. The Bahrain government 
receives about £5.25M in oil revenue annually. BAPCO currently 
employs about 800 expatriates,mostly Indian and British, and about 
5,500 local nationals. The refinery, which has an annual 
throughput of some 10 million tons of crude oil, is heavily depen- 
dent on crude oil supplied from Saudi Arabia. The Bahrain oil- 
field south of Awali only produces 34 million tons of crude yearly. 
By modern standards the BAPCO operation is old fashioned and 
employs a large labour force which, for political reasons, cannot 
be reduced as long as there are no other large industries on the 
island to absorb the surplus labour. Mie expatriave Labour force 
is now much smaller than before and will finally reduce to about 
200 within the next two or three years. This is barely suffici- 
ent to maintain the refining of oil produced from the Bahrain 
field alone and the Ruler will not allow BAPCO to reduce their 
expatriate staff below this limit. BAFCO are well aware of the 
need for industrial diversification and cfforts are being made 

to attract other industries. However the willingness of indust- 
rialists to invest large sums in the island is heavily dependent 
on the prospects for internal stability. 


De Commerce. Bahrain depends much on commerce and apart from 
those employed by the oil company a large proportion of the 
population is engaged in wholesale or retail trading. In 1966 
goods valued at BD 42 million were imported whilst re-exports, to 
Saudi arabia and neighbouring Gulf States, amounted to BD 12.5 

MI UV OT. However Bahrain's position as a transit port is threat- 
ened by the development of other ports and airfields in the Gulf 
notably Al Khobar in Saudi Arabia and Dubai and Abu Dhabi in the 
Trucial States, 


6. Local Incustry . There are a number of other local industries 
eg, ship repairing, building-material factories, and soft-drink 
factorics but they are insufficient to absorb the large number of 
young school leavers. It is essential therefore that other 
industries are attracted to the island and that they are labour 
intensive. Current plans are under discussion for the establish= 
ment of an aluminium smelting works, a tanker graving dock, and 

a cement factory. 


The Local Population 


Te The Indigenous Population, In 1965, the last year for which 
figures are available, the population of Bahrain was 182,000 
including some 38,000 foreign nationals. The indigenous srab 
population is divided into two religious factions, Shia and Sunni. 
The Shia are descended from the original inhabitants of the island 
and live mostly in the villages along the North coast and in 
certain quarters of Manama. They are slightly the numerical 
majority and tend to regard themselves as somewhat of an oppressed 
class. The Sunni Arabs are descended from those who came to 
Bahrain during the 18th Century and subsequently; the Ruling 
family are in this group. There are also a number of negro desc-— 
endents of former slave stock. 
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8. Population Increase. In 1959 the population was 143,000; 

in 1965 it was 182,000; now, at the same rate of increase, it 
must be approximately 200,000. It is estimated that 70% of the 
population is aged thirty or under and many of these have received 
some form of secondary education, Increasing numbers of students 
are educated in North Arab universities. There are some 50,000 
children currently in the schools who will come on to the labour 
market during the next five years or so. Unemployment is 
currently about 3.8% of a total Bahraini workforce of approxi- 
mately 35,000. 


9 The Expatriate Population. Apart from Buropeans, the expat- 
riate population comprises Muscatis, Omanis, Indians, Pakistanis, 
Iranians, Yemenis and a small number of Northern arabs. In 1965 
the total expatriate population was just over 38,000 and has 
probably not increased much since then through illegal immigration. 
For historical reasons there is a considerable amount of latent 
tension between Bahrainis and Iranians, which shows itself in 
times of crisis. There is also some pressure by Bahrainis - who 
face a considerable under-employment problem -— towards Huropeans 
and Asians who occupy coveted white collar and managerial posts. 
In general the expatriate population are better behaved than the 
indigenous population, since bad behaviour brings the risk of 
deportation, 


fhe sim 


10. The aim of this paper is to assess the threat to British 
interests in the Sheikhdom of Bahrain at the lst March 1968. 


British Interests 


ity  Polivical. The principal raison d'etre for the British 
presence in the Gulf has been to ensure the general stability of 
the area, so that the peaceful development of the small states 

can be fostered. Concurrent with this has been the economic 
requirement of ensuring that the oil production of the Gulf remains 
freely available to the Western world. 


12. These Gulf-wide aims applicd equally to Bahrain and have bcen 
1 


given added point by the fact the HM Political Resident in the 
Gulf is based on the island. It has been HMG's intention-to mod- 
ernise their relationship with the Bahrain Government by retro- 
ceding jurisdiction over expatriates and other residual powers to 
the Bahrain Government as soon as the Ruler felt able to undertake 
them. This process will now have to be accelerated by HMG's 
announced intention of withdrawing from the Gulf by- the end of 
1971. 

ce Military. British military interests in Bahrain are three- 
fold. Firstly, the Commander British Forces Gulf and the three 
Service commanders are located in Jufair adjacent to the 
Political Residency; secondly, small naval, army and air forces 
are based on the island for operational tasks in CBFG's area of 
responsibility; thirdly, RAF Muharrag is an important staging 
airfield on the air route to the Far sast. These facilities 
could not easily be reproduced elsewhere in the Gulf, should we, 
for any reason, be denied them. It is important to remember 

that these forces are in Bahrain by agreement with the Ruler, who 
could repudiate the agreement if political pressures were so 
intense that the presence of British military forces | 


/acute 


acute embarrassment to him. 
located as follows (see sketch 


a.  Muharrag. 
(7) RAP Station. 
(2) Army minor units. 


Jufair Compound, 


eadquarters British Forces Gulf. 


Bahrain Garrison. 


Sulmaniya Compound. Administrative branches of: 
(1) Headquarters Land Forces Gulf. 
(2) Headquarters Air Forces Gulf. 


nala Camp. 


Resident Infantry. 
(2) Battalion Group. 
(4) RAP Radar Unit, 


e. Marricd Accommodation. The 650 Service married 
families allowed on the island are accommodated almost 
entirely in the Qudhaibiya, Sulmaniya and Jufair districts 
and are purposely located well away from the main Arab 
population in Manama and Muharrag. However unlike the 
military areas in sub-paragraphs a.-d. inclusive, the 
quarters are widely scattered, 


14. Commercial. Bahrain imports from the Unite Kingdom 23% of 
her total imports; in 1966 this was worth some BI +2) Million. 
it 


In addition to this, two of the largest banks are British and 
British firms participate in most of the leading Ae eT enter- 
prises on the island. British commercial interest in the island 
Te  baereLore large | when seen in Bahraini terms but sme 111 when 
related to the total British export effort. 


a 


Effects of the Brits 
to the presence of a Prin eh force on Bahra 

fe l The ruling fami 12 welcomed it, since 
tO some extent it underwrites their pos 1 internally whilst 
xternally it has delayed the day when tt 7 +d il have to saz 
unaidec in the stormy waters of international politics. Ablats 
merchant class also have welcomed the economic advantages it has 
brought in terms of increased trade anc Tones from property. The 
fast majority of the educated younger population identify them- 
selves with some form of Pan-Arabism and are by definition hostile 
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to what they regard hey are, however, 
dismayed by the British decision ae wi ‘thdraw nee they regard 
the British military presence not so much as occupying force, 
but as a protection against Iranian or Saudi ane nation, Indiv- 
idual acts of hostility towards the armed forces have been few 
and of a minor nature, such as the occasional stoning of military 
vehicles, However, the Bahrainis are highly susceptible to out- 
side pressures and a sustained propaganda campaign from eg, Cairo, 
could change this relatively favourable atmosphere whilst an 
issue either local or Pan-Arab in which the local population 
believes, or is led to believe that British and arab interests 
are opposed, is likely to produce hostile reaction and to be 
exploited by the local subversive organisations. Indeed events 
outside Bahrain are more likely to spark off trouble vis a vis 
the services than events within it, provided the British military 
presence remains unobtrusive and unfortunate incidents hecwecn 
British servicemen and local Arabs are few and tactfully handled 
when they occur. 


16. The build up of British forces in the island has not in it- 
self been very large, but it has involved a sizeadle building pro- 
gramme and a noticeable increase in military activity; these have 
been observed by the local population. The British military 
presence in the Gulf has also attracted a slight increase in 
hostile propaganda broadcasts from the Voicc of the Arabs and Radio 
Damascus % However it was noticcadle in June +28 that the pre- 
sence of the Bate ETS] batt emer was a steadying factor and 
a deterrent to Lb on the island. This bene=- 
FAicLalLvLLecu wouta be coi pabaed were the battalion actually to be 
employed to suppress an internal security situation particularly 
if the issue were one in which Arab and British interests were 
divided. 


17. Naturally the presence of British forces has an effect on 
the economy of the island. The three Services and MPBW emplo ay. 
about 1,900 Arabs (only a gnesy proportion of these are Bah 
and spend avout £5 million ely TH Cone als VaATIChs (The a 
value of the island's ec Been is approximately £301) « The 
adverse effect of the withdrawal on the economy seems likely 
on the indirect benefits which have derived from the military 
presence, eg, taxis, electricity consumption, the general level 
business activity etc. The actual number of Bahrainis directly 
employed by the Services is small and the number of landlords 
involved in hirings probably less than fifty. 


Local Subversive Movements 
16,- General. as open political activity in Bahrain is banned, 

any opposition to the regime is obliged to remain covert, There 
are three major and a number of minor opposition groups all con- 

templating subversion in varying Gegrees of intensity. 


ce 1950s ( 

student:  CPOUDS « 1962/3 the BANM was disrupted by the “Bahia 
Special Branch and some of the leaders eft Bahrain for Kuwait 
where they have since continucd ) plot against the regime. di 
the spring of 1965 the BANM was behind fairly serious rioting on 
the island and was again disrupted by the Special Branch. The 
BANM is a seed Sunni movement, urban in character, and looks 
its membership among the educated and youthful members of the 


/population 
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activities of the BIS. As long Nasser ji dependent on King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia for financial mie ind continues to renounce 
foreign adventures in favour of econom nstruction within 
Egypt, the prospects of a UAR inspired s campaign against 
Bahrain appear to be small. Once Nasser ij o longer dependent 
Financially on Saudi Arabia, the rule of al Saud could be his 
first target. The collapse of the Al Saud regime would seriously 
threaten the traditional regimes in the Gulf. Should Nasser' 
mantle fall on either Syrian or South arabian shoulders then 
Bahrain might be in greater danger, but neither has the inspir- 
ational call of Nasser. The EIS do not so far seem to have 
supplied any of the Bahrain subversive | groups with a significant 
quantity of cither arms or demolition als, but they have 
trained a small number in sabotage yeare thoes In November 1966 
a group of 15 NLF were trained but fortunately were exposed shortly 
after arrival in Bahrain The GIS have also attempted to gather 
information about RAF ituhe rraq and other service installations. 


24. «an sssessment of the Subversive Capabilitics in Bahrain. On 
the face of it there are nes rly a thousand Bahrainis involved in 
or at least sympathetic with one or othcr of the subversive move- 
ments. This is not a new factor but has been so since the late 
1950s. The number of hard core activists who might initiate a 
terrorist campaigr peruape total a hundred. The previous pattern 
of activity in Bahrain has been one of demonstrations, some acts 
of arson and intimidation of shopkeepers and workers. One very 
successful and three other rather ineffective attempts at sabotag 
were made between March 1966 and February 1567. There have been 
no such incidents since Manama and Muharrag have in the past been 
centres for mob activity and the Political agency and the Causeway 
are favourite venues for demonstrations to gather. Crowds of 
youths also have stoned military vehicles in these areas and on 
bie road to the airfield, Mobs have not so far entered the pre- 
dominantly European dwelling areas, perhaps because they are out 
of the main areas of srab populatior mn qaroh on Jurair although 
threatened in June 1967 failed to matcrialisc. Undoubtedly among 
the subversive hard core there are some individuals who, if suit- 
ably inspired and pry eU the necessary materials, could r 

effective sabotage attacks against service installations, govern- 
ment utility services, and installations belonging to BAPCO, a 
number of whose employees are supporters of subversive organi- 
sations. The arabs being what they are, no particular logic 
would govern their a ions However at the time of writing no 
evidence has been received ) SUggEeEsSt Lhat the political choice to 
initiate a terrorist campaign has yet been taken by the local 
nationalists. 


fhe Security Forces 


256 The Uniformed branch The Bahrain Police force is about 
thousand str ana is organised along the usua Lin S There 
are plans to expand the force ana to provide 3epe 
of about 200 men. By Gulf standards the force is eee 
erficient but less so than similar police forces in East Africa 
a Far East. The rank and file of the force are largely non= 
ahraini Arab mercenaries from the arabian Peninsula. There is 
- large Yemeni element but this is decreasing. The key positions 
are held by British officers. Morale is reasonable and relations 
with ee general public much improved. However the force is 
vulnerable to subversion and a succession of terrorists attacks 
against police posts might quickly reduce mc ube ana effectiveness 
It is important to remember that the interns ecurity of the 
island remains the responsibility of the Bah 
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therefore the Bahrain State Police would have to bear the initial 
brunt of an internal security situation. British troops would 
only be called in to support the police as the last resort. 


26. The Special Branch. The Bahrain Special Branch under Chief 
Superintendent Henderson has reached a high state of shiibaliculeraeny®, 
after its severe disruption in March 1966, and is abreast of the 
subversive organisations, However there is a danger that its 
very success will provoke the subversive groups into violent 
aCtion against it; it is probably therefore most likely to be the 
first target of any concentrated terrorist campaign. Although 
its reorganisation has been designed to take this into account the 
key figures of the organisation are necessarily vulnerable and 
their elimination would be a severe blow to the morale of the 

posi ces Confidence on the island is a brittle thing and a 
successful series of assassinations could shatter it. 


Conclusion as to the Threat 

27. Bahrain is faced with severe demographic and economic pro- 

blems as a result of her high birthrate and the relative stagna- 
tion of the economy but these are not likely to come to a he 

within the next year. The large pool of unemployed and educated 

youth will be a natural ficld for subversion, if new industries 
annot be developed to employ them. 


3 


not sufficiently large to alleviate materially the island's econ- 
omic problems but the proposed withdrawal by 1971 will not only 
have a directly adverse effect on the economy but could also shake 
the confidence of potential foreign investors 


28. The economic effects of the British presence on the island is 
! 


29. The political effects of the British military presence are 
mixed; it is interesting that the announcement of an impending 
withdrawal has dismayed the nationalists ncarly as much as the 
sheikhs and merchants. 


30% Currently the Bahrain Special Branch arc abreast of the sub- 
versive organisation; the hard core of which have yet to mount any 
effective programme of terrorism and probably continue to lack the 
outside direction necessary to do so It is too early to specu- 
late how the subversive organisations will react to our decision 
to withdraw. The possibility cannot be excluded that they will 
make their bid for power while we are still here but much depends 
on the attitude of the UAR, Syria and perhaps PRSY,. The increase 
in the Ba'ath ca is an unwelcome development in view of their 
Syrian connections 


Me 
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31. Events outside Bahrain are more likely to cause trouble than 
events within it in the coming year. The most obvious would be 
resumption of full scale hostilities betwcen the arabs and Israel, 
which would certainly have a reaction in the island, However 
recent incidents in Jordan and on the Canal have not produced a 
reaction in Bahrain. As long as nugypt remains preoccupied with 
the aftermath of the June war, and Kin; Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
maintains his present ascendance in arabian Peninsula affairs, the 
island sho 1 remain quiet. Ho\ a resurgence of activity by 
the LIS cc a bring trouble quite quickly. vents in South West 
arabia have nade much impression so far in Bahrain. 
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29th February 1968. 


PS gl be 
Thank you for your letter (8/JIC/,060 of 23th February) on the 
above subject. I think 1+ would be appropriate for you to send the 
Secretariat thirty copies of the draft report and 100 copies of the Pinal 
Versions 


2. <I would, howevex, appreciate sane guidance on what distribution is 
recommended for the dvai't and whether you want Departuents invited to send 
coments straight to you or by way of the Secretariat/JIS complex. I 
presume that eventually the report will be cleared out cP Committee, as was - 
its predecessar, 


(Ded, FEVIRELL) 


THIS IS A COPY. THE ORIGINAL iS 
RETAINED UNDER SECTION 3 (4) 
OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS ACT 


c/o Sir Dick White. 
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LONDON, S.E.1l. 
28th February, 1968. 


8/JIC/4060 


J. Fewtrell, 
- secretariat. 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


" 

We are now near ng completion of the draft of the up-dated 
version of our paper on "Subversive Activity in the Persian 
Gulf" (JIC(66)80 Pinal)) and would like to know how many . 
copies the JIC would like for circulation, pee 


ae Of the previous paper 30 copies of the srath- (ire sent to 
the JIC (our 8/JIC/2869 of 15 November 1966 reférs) and 

eventually 100 copies of the Final version. Would you please 
let us know whether the same numbers will suffice for the new 


paper, or whether it would be more convenient if we sent one 
master copy for reproduction in the JIC Secretariat. 


THIS IS A COPY. THE ORIGINAL IS 
RETAINED UNDER SECTION 3 (4} 
OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS ACT 
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Secondly, an examination was required of the possible effects on 
British oil interests and supplies of conditions in the Gulf follewing 
sur military withdrawal. This assessment would contribute to the 
inter-departmental discussion on therequired future capacity of oil 
storage facilities in this country taking account of the possibility 


of a disruption of our Gulf supplies, 


In addition, and because of the current diseussion of our future 
policy in the Gulf, there was a requirement to proceed with the 
projected report on Buraimi, In accordance with the wishes of the 
Committee (JIC(68) 8th Meeting, Minute 7) he had discussed the draft 
Terms of Reference for this eee with the Foreign Office Department 
concemed » He suggested that if the basic assumptions for the report 
were made more flexible by introducing the possibility that the 
Trucial Sheikdoms would not necessarily act in concert after our 
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fithough the assumptions on which the projected report on 
Buraimi must be based were capable of further debates, it was 
important to initiate this study now as an assessment of the future 
balance of forces in this area was an important element in the 
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formation of our policy for the Gulf. The report should be written 
on the basis of the suggested amendment to the draft Terms of 


Reference ¢ 


on the possible effects of British oil 
erests and supplies of conditions ir 
tis Guif. following our military withdrawal. 
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(Previous referens JIC(68) 7th Meeting, Minute 3) 
had before them Draft Terms of Reference prepared 
proposed report on"Saudi Arabian Intention and 


ith regard to Buraimi" 


MR. CRICK said that, in accordance with the Committee's 
instructions, he had held a meeting with representatives from the 
Ministry of Defence and the Foreign Office to discuss the feasibility 
of a report on Buraimi taking into account the difficulty of 
» producing realistic assumptions about the likely military and 
political situation following our withdrawal. The Draft Terms of 

“Reference included the assumptions proposed by the Foreign Office 
and a suggested frameworls for the report which would review not 
only the relative capabilities of the armed forces of Saudi Arabia, 
Muscat and Oman and Abu Dhabi, but also the wider issues of likely 
future political developments and the implications for British and 


American oil interests. 


In the following discussion the point was made that the 
assumptions set out in the Draft Terms of Reference appeared too 
arbitrary, and that if any proper assessment of the possible outcome 
of a future military conflict over Buraimi was to be attempted it 

essential to have available a reasoned estimate of the likely 


political situation, 


The Committee - 


Took note with approval of the Chairman's 
intention of examining the Draft Terms 
of Refercnee for the report with the 
Foreign Office Department concerned, 
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3.  BURAIMI 


The Committee had before them a minute by the Joint Intelligence 
Staff proposing in response to a Foreign Office request a report on 


Saudi Arabian intentions and capabilities with regard to Buraimi. 


In support of this proposal, the point was made that Departments 
would find it helpful to have an assessment of the likely outcome of 
a conflict over Buraimi between Saudi Arabia on the one hand and 
Abu Dhabi and the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman on the other as 
guidance in forming policy up to, and after, the withdrawal of 
British forces, Apart from reviewing the military balance between 
Saudi Arabia and States in the Lower Gulf, the report could usefully 
examine the wider issues of likely political developments consequent 
on the rundown of our forces, and the significance of Buraimi in 
relation to Saudi interests, as well as American and British oil 


interests. 


On the other hand, it was pointed out that the preparation of 
the report would involve the examination of a hypothetical situ- 
ation and would in part rest upon major assumptions, at present 
by no means firm, regarding the future extent of our military 


Support for the Gulf States, 


The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said that because 
of the number of uncertainties involved the preparation of the report 
might be premature: for the same reason the Committee had recently 
agreed to delay a similar report on the outlook for the Persian 
Gulf, Further discussion between DIS, the Foreign Office, and the 
Ji5 wag required. The intelligence aspects of the problem could 
conveniently be discussed at the next meeting of the JIC Working 
Party on the intelligence implications of recently announced 


policy decisions, 
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future policy in 2 area it would be inappropriate to proceed with 
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the preparation of the report at this time. he requirement should 


however be re-examined in the light of the consequences for 
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COUNTER SUBVERSION COMMITTEE 


WORKING GROUP ON THE PERSIAN GULF (INCLUDING KUVAIT) 


Record of 2 meeting held in the Foreign Office 
on 12 December, 1967. 


Present: 


Mr. M.S. Weir F.0O. (Arabian Department) 
(in the Chair) 
Mr. M.C.S. Weston F.O. (Ararbizn Department) 
Colonel H.N.H. Wild Ministry of Defence 
Group Captain I.S. 
Stockwell, RAF 
Mrs. A.C. Elwell 
Mr. I.P.M. Smith 
Mr. D.¥. Warren-Knott 
Mr. B.R. Pridham 
Mr. A.J.A. Douglas 
Mr. P. McKearney 
Representative of our friends 
Mr. S.A. Lockhart Joint Secretary, C.S.C. 
Mr. F.T. Copeland Joint Secretary, C.5S.C. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Politicol: The Chairman said that the security situation 
in the Gulf hod remained comparatively quiet since 
August this year. The redeployment of troops back 

to the U.K., and to the Gulf, to reinforce our position 
there, h-d gone very well. A disturbing development 
hod been the subversive effect of British press comment 
casting doubt on our intention to remain in the Gulf. 
We had done our test to get press comment back on the 
rails. These efforts were teginning to show results, 
and since our withdr2wal from Aden there were signs 
that pessimistic comment 2bout the Gulf was losing 
fashionable appeal. 


Zs The recent visit of the Minister of State to the 
Gulf States, in the course of which he had met all the 
Rulers, including the Sultin 2t Sulalah, had given 

the Rulers the re-nssur2nce they needed about our 
intention to remain in the Gulf as long cs necessary 

to maintain st:bility. It w2s hoped th.t the States 
would drzw closer together, 2lthough this perhaps 

was a tidier psttern then was realistic to expect, and 
wis not an essential element in our policy. Ye still 
hoped for closer links tetween the Protected States and 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. The Kuwaiti Minister 
of Foreign Affrirs wis planning to visit the States after 


/Ramadhan. 
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Ramadhan. He would discover that, contrary to what 

he seemed to think, it was the Rulers, and not the 
British, who were wary of this. fin important 

factor was how far the new Government in South 

Arabia would try to carry their revolutionary banner. 
Bellicose talk in Geneva hzd not so fur teen resulted in 
action.It wis still possible thit they might send armed 
dhows to try to capture the Kuria Murics islands, but 
there was hope that they would try to settle the matter 
with the Sultan cy diplomatic means. 


Devalustion in the Gulfs 


2e The Gulf St2tes had survived the decision not to 
go along with us in devaluing their currencies. They 
had had in fact little choice once the decision had 
been taken by Kuwait not to devalue. Bahrain which 
stood to te most affected, had found it politiczlly 
inexpedient to devalue because of the consequent 
increase in the cost of imports. 


Further Political Trends; 


or The Saudis had told us that they wished to open 
an office in Dubai. fe were willing to agree to this 
request provided it was stiffed, as the Ruler had teen 
assured it would te, by officers of tne Saudi Ministry 
of Education, rather than by diplomats. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE RECORD OF THE ee OF ee PERSIAN 
GULF COUNTER SUBVERSION GROUP . 
BAHRAIN, 14 NOVEMBER T1967. 


Persian Gulf Police Forces 


he The Chairman referred to the difficulty of setting 
up and paying for ndequcste police forces in the smaller 
states. The Sharjah force, in particular, was too 
small. Sheikh Zaid hid torne the bulk of the cost 

so fcr and might be willing to put up the extra £5,000 
per annum See. Group Captiin ee enquired 
whether anyone had considered the possibility of 
providing uniforms,rifles and other equi pr 1ent required 
for the Ajman Unn al- Qsiweain police forces out of 
surplus British stocks, following the evacuation of 
Aden. Mr. Jeston snid th.t rifles hr2d teen found 
from an alternstive source; he did not think that 

the possibility of equipping the force with uniforms 
out of surplus stock had teen gone into at the time. 


5. It was agreed that Arabian Department would 
enquire from the Gulf exactly whit the requirements 


of the two police forces were, ind take the matter up 
from there with the M.0O.D. if necessary. 


(Action plezse by Aarckian Department) 
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6. The main difficulty about setting up special 
branches in the Trucicl States was, as the Record 
of the Bahrain Group showed and the valuable report 

“ confirmed, that recruitment 
wis dism.lly slow snd co-operztion tetween the various 
st-tes difficult to achieve. aA complex organisation 
was necessary, but 2 Central Burezu, which had now 
started to function, was obviously the right solution. 
The Rulers had 2ccepted that this should be situated 
In the camp of the ©50.5., but at was not certain 
that they would continue to agree to this. It was 
most import-nt that the Bureau should not appear to 
be functioning as a British Intelligence orginisnation. 
There wis to be = conference in the Spring on security 
Mesures it which it was hoped to engage the interests 
of the Rulers. It was not certrin, however, whether 
the Sultan:te would te represented. In this connexion, 
the Chairman remarked that as a result of his recent 
visit, the Minister of State was pessimistic about the 
security position in Muscat; he was anxious to 
avoid 2 situation which might involve British military 
support. 


Special Branches 


We The Chairman proposed, ind the meeting agreed, 
BOS report on Special Branches in the 
Gulf should te noted with gratitude. 


special Intelligence Payments and Rewards 


8s The Chairman referred to 2 letter dated 13 November, 
from Miss Hare in the Ministry of Defence to Mr. Weston 
in arctinn Department, which h2=d been circulated to 
members on 4 December. The letter sought exemption 

in respect of "Special Intelligence Payments and 
Rewards" from the 50-50 cost sharing arrangement 

as bcetween the F.O. and the M.0.D. which had tcen 
agreed for the Trucial States Special Branch, on the 
grounds (2) that there wcs no approprixte subhead 

in the M.0.D. tc which these paynents could te 

charged, and (ct) that expenditure of this niture 

was quite inappropriste to defence votes rs the 
activity of the recipients of special gr-nts was 

not of direct concern to the irmy. 


The estimate thet the M.0O.D. share 
of this expenditure might rmount to £10,000 in 1967/68 
was, however, unrealistic. Owing to the difficulties 
of recruitment, the payments in fact were likely to 
be very small. 


The Chairman said thet his view was 
agreement should te ndhered to. Th 


th2it the 50-50 
o-i.O.D. hadaniad 
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an opportunity to contest this when the tudget went 
up to 0.P.D.(0) last year and they had not done so. 
On = point of principle, it would te quite wrong to 
go bick on it now. Group Captain Stockwell said 
thst he had not been briefed on this matter, but 
would like to look into it informally tefcre a reply 
wes sent to Miss Hare's letter. 


(Action please by Ministry of Defence and .rabian Department. 


Immigration Control 


9. The Chairman said that it was hoped to introduce 
air and sea patrols in Januzry; he thought that 

the question of whether or not to introduce residence 
permits must be left to the men on the spot. It 

had to be admitted that the policy of retroceding 
responsibility to the States, which we were tound to 
follow, was not exsy to reconcile with the demands of 
security. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


English Teachers 


10. Mr. YWarren-Knott snid that he could not say 
anything about the specific question of the Teaching 
College eat Bahriin, but in general the pcesition was 
that the Gulf, which had long teen waiting in the queue, 
was now near the top of the list of British Council 
priorities, so there was a good chance of getting 

funds to cpen up in Bahrain in 1968/69. The 

Chairman scrid that a British Council presence was 

a long term issue; unless some progress was made soon, 
the requirement might no longer exist. 


11. Mr. Douglas said that the 0.D.M. would be able 

to finonce 3 or 4 English language teachers next year. 
Although some of these would be replacing te*.chers 
about to leave there would still be a net gain. 
Recruiting w2s difficult, and the Gulf was not popular 
with te:chers. Mr. Warren-Knott concurred. The 
expulsion of English teachers from Kuvait, he said, 

hed not helped matters, but there were signs that the 
Kuwaitis would like some of the teachers to return. 
Only 8 of the 21 teachers now there, however, wanted 
to remain, and none of these were women. + particular 
difficulty in Bahrain was the extremely rigid ideas 

of the local education authorities on teaching methods, 
which were frustrating for the test kind of British 
teacher. The success of more enlightened methods 
night make the Bahrainis change their ideas, tut this 
would require a long end difficult haul. Bahrain 
would like 3 or 4 teachers next year. 


Lansuage laborator Dubai 


Mrs. Hlwell said she wis still trying to spend 
SECRET /the 
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the money which had teen put at her disposal for a 
language laboratory. The difficulty was to find a 
site for it and a tescher to run it. Mr. VYarren-Knott 
said thet the English language school in Dubai would 
shortly te moving to snother site. Aas only one 

room was required for the laboratory, it night te 
possibtie to expand the English school to include it. 
The Chairman said that it might be undesirable for 

the laboratory to be identified too closely as a 
British enterprise. It wes agreed thet Mrs. Elwell 
should continue to pursue the question of establishing 
a language laboratory, but that it was too soon for 
C.R.D. to bring to the attention of the British 
Council that 2 teacher of English would eventually 

be required to run it. 


(Action please ty I..D.) 


Information Media 


13. B.B.C. broadcasts: Mr. Pridheam ssid that everyone 
agreed the .irabic Service of the B.B.C. had its 
shortcomings. It was not, however, possible to arrange 
the timing of B.B.C. btroadezsts to suit everybody. 

The B.B.C. relied for their programmes on news agencies, 
their own correspondents, the ASIDE telegrans. They 
also received briefing from the News Departments of 

the Foreign Office and Commonwealth Office, but were 
not briefed, except for tackground, ty the political 
departments. The Chairnan said that the B.B.C, 

were perhaps over-impressed by the importance of a 
sophisticated audience in Cairo; they refused to use 
R.N.S. material, which appealed to listeners in the 
Gulf, on the grounds that it was too parochial. 

Mr. Pridham said that the arguments about shortage 

of news had teen overstated; basically the position 
was that the B.B.C. had no intention of working a 
political miracle to suit our purpose. Group Captain 
Stockwell said that this reinforced the argument’ for 
supporting local stations. 


14. Bahrain Radio: Mr. Douglas said that 0.D.M. 
could find no money for this station this year. This 
did not preclude funds teing made available from 
contingencies in 1968/69. 


15. In discussion the following points were made. 
although 2 50 k.w. station was not needed for Bahrain 
itself, a transmitter of that power was necessary if 
the station was to be commercially viable; and without 
a 50 k.we station the Ruler would lose heart, 2s he 
wanted a station no less powerful than that of his 
neighbour in Qatar. The capital cost had been 
estimated at £180,000, but this was probably an 
underestimate. In any case the cost would be more 
then could te found out of Counter Subversion funds 
or those available to Mr. Henderson. 


16. It was possible thet Sheikh Zaid might te 
persuaded to find the money and that the Ruler of 


Bakrain might be prepared to ask for it once the 
Qatari 50 kew. station came on the sir. The meeting 
endorsed the importance of Redio Bahrain as = counter 
to Radio Cairo, ond agreed that the importance 
attached by the Working Group to this matter should 
be recorded. 


17. Abu Dhabi: Mr. Pridham said that the Thomson 
Institute had been supporting the sale of 2 television 
station to abu Dhabi. The contr=ct, however, was 
intrinsically bed, und Mr. Henderson hed strongly 
advised the Ruler not to sign it. The advice of the 
Crown .igents was being sought. 


Films 


18. Group Captain Stockwell asked what the prospects 
were or producing films specially for ireab audiences. 
Mr. Pridhem s2id it was contrary to H.lM.G.'s policy 

to produce feature films, although documentary film 
could be made. B.P. and "World vide" were making films 
about the Truciel States. a documentary on Qatar had 
already been produced and the Ruler of .bu Dhabi wes 
1lso thinking of heaving 2 documentary made. 


19. It was agreed that it was importent for any 
films made to stress what the Rulers were doing for 
their pcople. The contribution of British aid and 
British engineering should not be stressed, tut 
could te discreetly introduced. 


Action please ty J.I.P.G.D. to report further) 


Review of questions outstanding at the last Meeting 
on December, 196/. 


atriate Police Officers! Salaries 


20. Mr. Weston reported that the matter was being 
looked at sympathetically but was now being treated 
as part of the wider question of financing the 
various police forces in the Gulf. 


Educational Textbooks 


el. Mr. Douglas said that 0.D.M. were waiting to 

hear from C.R.D. what exactly was wanted and the 
quontities involved. O.D.M. could find, say, 

£50 for buying tooks if this would suit the bill. 

In discussion the point was made thet what were wanted 
were "antiseptic" btooks in Aarebic, and that these 
prokably did not exist and might have to te specially 
written. 


22. It was agreed that the Political gent should 
be asked to prescrite the sort of books required. 
The British Council and Dev-Div should te consulted. 


(Action 


(ction plezse by irsbian Deportment, C.R.D. and O.D.M.) 


Sawt-as—-Sahil 


23. Mr. Pridham said thet two questions arose. The 
first concerned the operating costs of the station for 
1968/69 which would amount to about £30,000 p.a.,and 
the other concerned the capital cost of moving the 
station which might be £30/35,000. According to a 
letter (copy circulated to members) dated 24 October, 
from Mr. Cooper to Sir Denis Greenhill, the M.0O.D. 
would seem to be arguing that the 50/50 split between 
the F.O. and the M.O.D. for T.0.S. costs should not 
apply tc the opernting costs of Sawt-as-Sahil. The 
M.O.D. were contending that, on the entertainment 
volue of the station to British troops, the split 
should te 90% to the F.O. and 10% to the M.O.D. If 
this was agreed then M.O.D. thought they might be 
able to pay £25,000 for the capital costs of the move 
of the station, provided the F.0. found the bo2lance 
(estimated at £5/10,000). 


eh. The Chairman said that the future of the T.0.5., 
in whose camp the Radio Stn2tion was to te located, was 
to be discussed Ey an inter-departmental Working 
Group; the operntion of the radio staticn might be 
dealt with in that context. any derog.tion of the 
50/50 principle would prejudice the question. After 
discussion the Committee reached the following 
conclusions: 


(a) Sawt-as-Sahil should have top priority over 
all the other local radio stxtions. A recent survey 
had shown th-at 80% of the people in the Trucial States 
had been listening to it at the time the survey wis 
made. It would te technically difficult, and protably 
not worth the effort, to increnrse its present schedule 
from 5 to 6 hours por day. There should te no 
interruption in broadezsts while the st2tion was 
being moved. (Mr. Pridham said that it had teen agreed 
with M.0O.D. that the move would not te delayed while 
the disagreement on the division of costs was being 
resolved.) 


(tc) There was no money availzble from the Information 
Vote to pay for the move; 


(c) It would not be proper to earmark the whole 
of the probable 1968/69 Foreign Office Counter Subversion 
Fund to meet the capital cost of the move; tut on 
the understanding that 2s much as possible of the F.O. 
contribution could be paid tefore the end of the 
current financial year, up to £10,000 could, provided 
Sir Denis Greenhill agreed, be sct aside from the 
Foreign Office Counter Subversion Fund for this purpose. 


(Action please arsbian Department and I.R.D. and to 
report further). 
/ (Note 
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Note by the Secret2ries) 


25. A note by the Overseas Labour idviser on “Some 
Recent Developments in Labour iffairs in the Middle 
East" is attached at Annex. 


(S..1- Lockhart) and (F.T. Copeland) 
Joint Secretaries, Counter Subversion Committee. 


15 December, 1967. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LABOUR AFFAIRS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
NOTH BY OVERSEAS L..BOUR -.DVISER, hee 


1% On the invitation respectively of the Lebanese 

Trade Union Federation and the General Federation of 
Jordanian Trade Unions, Mr. Frank Cousins of the 
Transport and General Workers Union and Mr. Fred Hayday 
of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(who is also Chairman of the TUC International Department) 
will te visiting The Lebanon and Jordan for the period 
10-17 December as representatives of the British TUC 
General Council. This balances a visit they paid to 
Israel in August, and is part of 2 move to renew 

links with Arch trade unions and generslly to mend 

fences in the area. It may te followed in 1968 by a 
visit to the UAR, for which an invitation has already 
been received. But on this cecasion they are not 

hoping to do more than achieve an understanding on the 
structure and strength of the local trade union movements 
ond to re-establish friendly relntions. 


Dia The Overse2s Labour Consultative Committee will 
discuss 2t its second meeting on 2 February, 1968 a 
paper on “Labour and Trade Unions in the arab States 

of the Middle East". The paper will include labour 
affairs in the Persian Gulf states, and Messrs. Cousins 
and Hayday are expected to lead the discussion, 

together with Mr. Jack Lee of Shell International. 


ue The Third Conference of irnb Ministers of Labour 
was due to be held in Kuwait during 28 November - 

2 December. Its agenda was to include the formation 
of an .irab bloc in the PLO2s a general pressure group 
there, "The question of employment of foreigners ... 

as 2 result of the recent tripartite aggression", and 
"Replacement of British, US, and West German technicians 
and experts 1s well as those of any country supporting 
aggression ...". 

The Embassy in Kuwait will be supplying a report of the 
eonference, and this may include material which could 
be of interest to the Group at 2 subsequent meeting. 
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42th December, 1967 


lo 
In response to your letter (JICM 198) dated 20th Nevomber, 1967, 
JIC Departments were asked whether the reopening of the above post could 
be justified on intelligence grounds. 


The DIS put forward a strong case for the reeestablishment of the 
Consulate General and made the following points: 


(a) although the Iraqi threat to Kuwait is minimal at present , 
this situation may well change; 


(b) Basra ie the natural centre from which insurgency training 
and arms deliveries to the Gulf states can originate; 


(c) Basra is one of the few points of entry of Soviet arms and 
military equipment into Iraq, 


(4) Basra is the HQ of the Iraqi Navy which is due for rapid 
expansion (ineluding the acquisition of mines and Komar 
¥PBGMs) in the next year or two. 


The JIC at their meeting on 7th December, (J1C(67) 54th Meeting, 
Mimte 4 refers), discussed the matter and endorsed the DIS view that 
the reopening of the post at Basra as an intelligence collection centre 
was important, particularly when seen in the context of our clear 
military commitment to Kuwait and possible threats to our position in 
the Persian Gulf, The further point was made that in the past the 
Consulate General had provided a valuable de visu reporting service and 
that some of the intelligence targets in ch Departments were inter 
ested could only be covered adequately by a wan on the spot. 


I should be grateful if you would convey the views of the JIC to 
the D.8.A.0, 


¢ B. Richards 


(?.B. RICHARDS) 


Hod eH Maud, Ese» 

Permanent Under Secretary's Department, 
Foreign Office, 

Lomion, S Wete 
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CONFIDENTIAL ANNEX 


TO 
JIC(67) 54TH MEETING HELD ON 
THURSDAY, (TH DECEMBER, 1967 


LATE GENERAL AT BASRA 
The Committee had before them JIC(67)(SEC)339 which had circulated 
whe reply by the Defence Intelligence Staff to a Foreign Office request 
for Departments! views on whether the reopening of the Consulate General 
at Basra would be justified because of its importance as a source of 


intelligence, 


The CHAIRMAN said that although the reopening of this Post would 
involve substantial expenditure, the matter should be looked at in the 
context of our clear military commitment to Kuwait. He thought that 
it would be unwise to ignore any opportunity of collecting intelligenoe 


relevant to this commitment. 


a 


The case for the reopening of 
Basra must therefore turn on the requirement for local de visu intell- 
igence, There was, however, general support in the Committee for the 
Defence Intelligence Staff's judgement that the previous Consulate 
General had vrovided useful coverage of the latter type on the targets 
mentioned in their letter and for the view that both types of coverage 
were now required. While Basra was not, as the letter from the DIS 
contended, the only centre from which insurgeney training end arms 


deliveries could originate, it would in future be 


3. (67) Byh MEETING 
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intelligence of threats to our position in the Gulf. The proposal that 
the post be reopened was, therefore, one which the Committee would wish 


to endorse. 


The Committee - 
retary to arrange for their 


views on thi tter to be conveyed to the 
D.S.A.0. 


Cabinet Office, 5.7.1. 


41th December, 1967 
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CABINET 2, /' 
By 


JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


THE CONSULATE GENERAL AT BASRA 


(Previous Reference: J1C(0/)(SEC) 314) 


The text of a letter (JICM 198) from the Foreign Office (PUSD) to 
the Secretary, JIC, was recently circulated as an Annex to JIC(67)(SEC) 314. 
The letter asked Departments whether the reopening of a Consulate General 
at Basra could be justified on intelligence grounds alone as a unique 


potential source of information on particular problem areas, 


Zs In response to the Foreign Office letter the Defence Intelligence 
Staff has made out a strong case for the re-establishment of the post. 
A copy of the DIS reply (DI4/114/COORD) is attached at Annex for the 
information of other Departments, together with a copy of the Foreign 
Office letter (JICM 198) for convenience. 


De I suggest the Committee may wish to discuss this question as an 
Unforeseen Matter at their meeting on 7th December 1967 and consider the 


endorsement of the views expressed by the DIS, 


(Signed) F.B. RICHARDS 


Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1. 
6th December 1967 
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TEXT OF A LETTER, DATED 28th NOVEMBER, FROM DIS TO THE SECRETARY, JIC 


"THE CONSULATE GENERAL AT BASRA 


Reference: JIC(67)(SEC) 314 dated 22nd November 1967. 


We recommend that a strong case should be made far the re~establish- 
of the above post for the following reasons: 
a. Although the Iraqi threat to Kuwait is minimal at present, 
this situation may well change. 
be. Basra is the natural and only centre from which insurgency 
training and arms deliveries to the Gulf States can originate. 
Basra is one of the few points of entry of Soviet arms and 
military equipment into Iraq. 
Basra is the HQ of the Iraqi Navy which is due for rapid 
expansion (including the acquisition of mines amd Komar 


FPBGMs) in the next year or two. 


joa The previous Consul General at Basra was successful in providing 


much useful information on these subjects." 
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Annex 2 to JIC(67) (SEC) 339 


TEXT OF A LETTER (JICM 198), DATED 20th NOVEMBER 1967, FROM THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE (PUSD) TO THS SECRETARY, JIG 


Consulate-General at Basra 


"The DSAO are at present considering whether this post should be 
re-opened after the resumption of diplomatic relations between HMG and 
Iraq. 
be When the status of the post was considered in 1966 its closure was 
resisted on the grounds of its importance as a reporting centre, particu- 


larly on Iragi intentions towards Kuwait. 


56 DSA0 do not consider that the re-opening of the post would be 
justified for purely diplomatic service purposes. Before making a 
decision to keep the post closed they would like confirmation however 


that there is still a potential Iragi threat to Kuwait 
I g: 


dee Paragraph 15 of JICG(67) 53 answers the first part of the question 
("The Iraqi threat to Kuwait must....o.ssbe regarded as continuing"), 


Could the latter part please be brought to the Committee's attention?." 
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ASSESSMENT TO THE SECURITY THREAT j - 
~ MASTRAH 4 AS AT hi OCTOBER | 1967 ‘aes westintliadal 


45 Copies are enclosed of JIG (Gulf) 1/67 dated 28 Nov 67 
which examines the threat to the security of British interests 
on Masirah Island as at 31 Oct 67. 


ae Consulate General Muscat has been asked to clarify 
whether the Sultan has imposed a ban on the construction of 
a perimeter fence (see last sentence of para 10). 


30 JIS (Gulf) is examining whether periodic visits by a 
DIO can be arranged (see last sentence of para 2h). 


(R.E. FISHER) 
Majer 
Secretary 


Distribution: fit. I Cepy Ne. 
Political Residency, Ba \A 

Consulate General Muscat 2 
Secretary JIC (London) 3 

MOD Di, yy 

Mr R.T. Barnes (for Protective Scy Committee) § 
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JIG (Gulf) 1/67 Copy No of 12 


“MASIR A / AS & AT 31ST OCTOBER “4967 


ASSESSMENT OF THE SECURITY TREAT 


Aim 

Ves The aim of this paper is to assess the threat to the 
security of British interests on Masirah Island as at 31st 
October 1967. 


Description of Masirah Island _ 


2s Masirah Island is aporoximately 40 miles long by 8 miles 
wide at its widest part. Rocky broken country running from 
Northeast to Southwest forms the main feature of the island, 
averaging 400 feet in height and reaching 700 feet at the 
highest point. Vegetation is sparse and there is only 
scattered serub in wadi bottoms. The northern end of the 
island, on which the RAF airfield is situated, is generally 

a flat gravel plain. 


Sie The airfield was: originally constructed in 1942 and 

used by the RAF and the USAF as a staging post mainly on 

the route from Aden to Karachi. Since the war it has 
continued to serve the RAF in that capacity, and constr- 
uction was undertaken in 1961 to develop and improve it 

poth as a staging post and as an operational base. Currently 
work is in hand to extend the runway. 


Ls, Heavy seas make the island difficult to approach 
during the monsoon and the shipping season for all heavy 
supplies is restricted to the period from October to April. 
Ships anchor offshore and supplies are transferred by 
small craft under control of RCT to a small jetty at the 
northwest tip of the island. Oil products are discharged 
from tankers at mooring buoys close inshore through 
submarine pipelines to a tank farm near the jetty. 


5. A. Diplomatic Wireless Relay Station (DWS) is under 
construction to the north of the airfield and should be 
completed by about August.1968. 


6. The local population comprises less than 2000 people 
concentrated in two settlements close to the airfield: the 
"Wali Camp", mainly inhabited by migrants from the mainland 
of Muscat and Oman, with a sprinkling of Baluchis; and 

the smaller “Bedu Camp", where the true Masirans live. 
Additionally, migrants from the mainland, of the order of 

200 to 300, establish temporary fishing encampinents in 

the south of the island during the non-monsoon period October 
LO Eprt lk, 


7 The local population provide a pool of unskilled labour 
for RAF, MPBY and the two contractors, Costains and the 
Costrabian Company. Costains are engaged in extensions to 
the runway which should be completed in January 1968 and 
the Constrabian Company are about to start the construction 
of the DWS. There is a small force of expatriate non- 
European labourers, imported to undertake skilled work, 

who live in special camps: on or near the airfield. A 
table showing the numbers and type of staff employed on 
various tasks, is attached at Annex A. 
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British Interests 


8. RAF M.SIR/H. RAF Masirah is a staging post under 
command of Commander Air Forces Gulf and lies on the re- 
inforcement route to the Far East for V-bombers, fighters 
using in-flight refuelling, and strategic transport aircraft. 
In the long term it is seen to have a continucd important 
staging post function, and in the mid-seventies is planned 
to be a base for Phantom and Maritime aircraft to operate 

in the shipping protection role. 


9. DiS. The DWS replaces the former relay station on 
Perim Island and is intended to improve the reception of 
BBC programmes in the Arab world and in south and Central 
isla. Initially it will relay »rogrammes on medium wave 
in Arabic and eventually on shortwave in other languages. 
The transmitter and vulnerable installations will be 
contained in a secure compound. 


Political Stability 

40. RiF Masirah and the DWS are sited on land leased from 
the Sultan in return for an annual rent. The Sultan 

and his local officials (Sheikh Khamis and the Wali, Abdul 
Rahman Sanyak, a Baluchiloffer every assistance in main- 
taining good relations between the British and the local 
population and in ensuring the smooth working of the 
airfield. The attitude of the Sultan to the British 
presence is the main safeguard to the security of British 
interests. imy change of rule in Muscat and Oman, which 
resulted in a forernmnent less sympathetic to British 
interests, might undermine the whole basis of the British 
position and could lead to a major security problem; 
although security fences have been erected around certain 
important installations, there is no fence round the air- 
field as a whole and the local population have easy access. 
(It is understood that the Sultan has forbidden the 
construction of a perimeter fence although no specific 
prohibition of such a fence appears to have been written 
into the original agreement for the base). 


Local Population 


he a Although the local population are kept well in 

hand by the Sultan's representatives and industrial 
relations are generally good, there was a strike in May 
1967. The strikers had some justification for their 

action since RiF and MPBW had not implemented an increase 

in pay which had been agreed in principle by the Sultan 

the previous October. Some sixteen ringleaders qnerged 
during the strike. These men managed to usurp the 
authority normally exercised by the Sultan's representatives. 
This state of affairs was brought to an end by the arrival 
from Muscat of a representation of the Minister of the 
Interior, The sixteen were suspended for six months. 

Most have since left the island to find employment on the 
mainland and the remainder will be re-employed on 1 November 


1967. 
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12. Since the local population depend on the British for 
their livelihood and certain essentials such as fresh water, 
self-interest and common sense should inhibit anti-British 
activities. But reason does. not always prevail in times 
of industrial or political strife. some minor damage 

was done to a valve on a water installation during the 

May strike however, once the folly of this act had been 
pointed out to the strikers, there were no other incidents 
or this nature. i,t present, major industrial disputes 
leading to serious malicious damage would appear to be 
unlikely. 


13. Labour on the island could become a priority target 
for externally-inspired subversion, especially when the 
British withdrawal from South Arabia narrows the choice 

Of location for anti-British action; but, so long as the 
local government remains firm, troublemakers would probably 
be identified quickly and expelled from the island. 


1h. The local population appear to be loyal to the Sultan 
and would probably detect and report any strangers who 
might land on the island intent on sabotage, unless any 
potential saboteur carried out his task quickly. 


Expatriate Labour 


15. Pakistanis are imported for skillcd work and there are 
currently about 1/70 on the islandi There is no history 

or evidence of subversion or discontent among these people. 
They are recruited in Pakistan where certain checks are 
earricd out by the Pakistani emigration authorities to weed 
out undesirables. Although aie appears to be no way 

in which the British ee gh lature es could undertake vetting, 
the Pakistani check appears so far to be effective. 


16. The Constrabian Company had intended to import nine 
adenis for skilled work in constructing the DWS, however 
it has been decided that no South Arabians should be 
admitted to the island, 


National Movements in the Sultanate 


17. There is no evidence that the various nationalist and 
subversive movements, discussed in the following paragraphs 
have any immediate plans to operate against Masirah. 

Their efforts appear to be directed primarily against the 
Sultan's rule. But there is a constant flocd of prop- 
aganda against the British position in the Sultanate, 
emanating mainly from Cairo "Ra idio, and if these movements 
were to become more active, or more successful, Masirah 
would become an obvious target for anti-British activity. 
Broadly speaking there are four movements which oppose 

the Sultan. 


The hard core of this 
srs between : 60 and 100 guerrillas 
who operate in the py aaeretio in Dhofar. They have been 
less active in recent months and the Sultan's Armed Forces 
have an effective programme of operations against them. 
But they remain in being. They have the support of Cairo 
Radio. They have the sympathy of the people of Dhofar. 


/ They 
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They have links with the people of the East. Aden Protect- 
orate and with the N.L.F. The change in regime in the East 
Aden Protectorate looks like transforming their ability 
to obtain supplies of arms, food and reinforcements. They 
continue to be well placed to achieve the assassination of 
the Sultan by suborning servants in the palace. 


19. The Imanate. This movement came into opposition to 
the Sultan some 12 years ago with the declared aim of 
separating central Oman from the Sultanate. It then 

had the backing of tribesmen in central Oman, and also the 
support of Arab Governments. It now has comparatively 
Little eee in Oman, but continues to have the support 
of Afro-Asian and Communist bloc governmer 


20, Sayed Tariq. He is the half brother of the Sultan 
and aims to replace his ieee Ride a somewhat more 
democratic constitution. His support lies mainly among 
the educated Omanis often erie the Sultanate. He ALSO 
has support on the Batinah Coast. If the Sultan were 
overthrown it would not follow oe kane ah ered that Tariq 
would emerge as the accepted leader of the country. The 
leaders in the interior and the people in Dhofar might well 
oppose hin. 


24, The Ar: Lone. st p_Movement. This is at the moment 
a nebulous sment ideas rather than actions which has 
few adheren ts in the phee and Muscat regions. However, if 
the Egyptian Intelligence Service wished to mount operations 
against the Sultanate, this Peeents the Dhofar Liberation 
Front and the younger and more extreme of Sayed Tariq's 
followers, would be the tools which they would pick up. 


apie Taking the 
that currently the most dangerous is the Dhofar Liberation 
HBrOnt. It, the Imamate and the Arab Nationalist Movement 
primarily oppose the Sultan, but also oppose the British 
presence in the Sultanate. [f the Sultan were overthrown, 
then each of these movements would throw its weight against 
our continued presence. By col ast, Sayed Tariq is 
comparatively anglophile and i 16 came to power he might 
well leave the British presence 

long as he needed our help. 

his attitude. 


Pinas MACHSMOME a asa Ries . en, ns ats 
four movements as a whole, it can be said 
d 


Possibility of Sabotage Mounted from Outside the Island. 


Bir Sabotage Suey ts could be launched cither by mounting 
a special opera on from outside or Dye nen teat nes bhae 
local Souetae ee Although a landing would be easier in 
the non~monsoon period, it would be unwis.e to assume that 
landings could take place only between October and April. 
Once a sabotage party had landed it is difficult to estimate 
how long it could remain undetected, but possibly it could 
stay in the southern part of the Island for up to a week, 
whereas its presence in the vicinity of the airfield would 
be unlikely to remain concealed for much longer than 
twenty four hours. “In the worst case, a well - 


/ trained 


trained and well-briefed sabot 

night, carry out its task, 

©£ one night; the installations on 

dispersed and, in the absence of a fi 

a strong security guard, the airfield is 

type of operation. Fortunately, so far, 1e ersive 
organisations have shown no evidence of possessing the 
sophisticated capability that this type of operation 
would entail. 


2y. # less direct approach is open to saboteurs; they 
could land on the Island openly, ostensibly as migrant 
workers, and unless they were well known trouble-makers 

or indulged in subversive ts their intent could remain 
undetected indefinitely until the moment came to i 

It would be fairly simple to land and conceal a clandestine 
cache of arms and explosives. There is no means of vetting 
migrant wo ae and no positive check against infiltration; 
the only safesuard is the local knowledge of the Sultan's 
AAR ep whicl Since this is a small community, 

has been effective so f: in identifying troublemakers. 
Periodic visits by a J might reinforce this safeguard and 
provide early warning of any changes in local attitudes. 


Conclusions 

25. There is no evidence of subversion amons: the local 
population but they could become a target for external 
nationalist organisations after the British withdrawal from 
Nden. Relations are generally good but minor malicious 
damage could be attempted if there were an.industrial 
dispute. 


26. Subversion among the Pakistani expatriate 
unlikely. gases 


27. Nationalist Movements in the Sultanate are directed 
primarily against the Sultan's rule. But as indicated 
above, three of them are also anti-British. While there 
is no indication that any of them at present have their 
sights set on Masirah yet in the long term sabotage by 
their members is a potential threat. 


28, The attitude of the Sultan to the British presence is 
the main safeguard to the security of British interests 

So long as he remains firmly in powem) the security threat 
is probably small. any change whida@brought about a 
government antipathetic to the United Kingdom could under= 
mine the whole basis of the British position on Masirah. 
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CABINET 2 ol 


“eR! 


JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


THE CONSULATE GENERAL AT BASRA 
ly. 
I attach at Annex the text of a letter (JICM198) from the Foreign 
ffice (PUSD) to the Secretary, JIC asking for the views of JIC Departments 


on the future need for a Consulate General at Basra. 


Ze Departments are invited to consider whether the reopeneing of this 
post can be justified on intelligence grounds as a unique potential source 


of information on particular problem areas, 


30 Departments should pass their comments to the Secretary, JIC by 
200 pam. on THURSDAY, 30th NOVEMBER. If judged necessary an Ad Hoc 
Meeting will be called at a later stage to discuss the matter in more 


detail, 


(Signed) D.J. FEWTRELL 


for Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1. 
22nd November 1967 
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Annex to JIC(67)(SEC) 314 


TEXT OF A LETTER (JICM 198), DATED 20th NOVEMBER 1967, FROM THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE (PUSD) TO THE SECRETARY, JIC: 


Consulate-General at Basra 


"The DSAO are at present considering whether this post should be 
re-opened after the resumption of diplomatic relations between HMG and 


Iraq. 


jibe. When the status of the post was considered in 1966 its closure was 
resisted on the grounds of its importance as a reporting centre, particu- 


larly on Iregi intentions towards Kuwait. 


D6 DSAO do not consider that the re-opening of the post would be 
justified for purely diplomatic service purposes, Before making a 
decision to keep the post closed they would like confirmation however 
that there is still a potential Iraqi threat to Kuwait 


Le Paragraph 15 of JIC(67) 53 answers the first part of the question 
("The Iraqi threat to Kuwait must..ee......be regarded as continuing"). 
Could the latter part please be brought to the Committee's attention?" 
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The report describes Britain's position in the Gulf following 


the Arab-Israel war and the collapse of the Federal Government in 


The report examines the attitudes of the Gulf 
The 


South Arabia. 
rulers and considers possible threats to their authority. 
conclusion is reached that, in the short period reviewed, no major 


: - 
OP ies . rulers is 


to either Britain's position or that of the local 


to occur. 


I recommend that I be authorised to pass this report to the 


Prime Minister, and to the Foreign, Defence and Commonwealth 


Secretaries, and Minister of Power, 
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